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Editor’s Page 

With this issue of THE HisroriAn, the Editor relinquishes 
a commission entrusted to him in 1937 when the national 
convention of the fraternity named him to the editorship of a 
scholarly magazine that had not then been established. With 
high hopes that there was a place for such a journal, and par- 
ticularly that Phi Alpha Theta as the honor fraternity in the 
historical field should devote a major portion of its energy to 
publication activities, he accepted the responsibility. The 
magazine was launched—name selected, type (Baskerville) , 
chosen, page size and other details arranged. Now, after 
eight and one-half years of publication, the Editor looks for- 
ward to turning over his gavel, figuratively speaking, to his 
successor. He can truthfully say that the work has been 
heavy, but it is equally true that the fraternity as a whole has 
supported the magazine magnificently. The various chap- 
ters have zealously contributed scholarly articles, as well as 
news items of interest to friends and alumni. The national 
officers of the fraternity have given in unstinted measure of 
their devotion, especially Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, national hon- 
orary president; Dr. Harold C. Deutsch, national president 
during the critical war years; Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, 
national secretary-treasurer who has also served as business 
manager of THe Historian. The Board of Editors has 
responded loyally to every request for counsel. The Editor 
expresses his deepest gratitude to all who by their criticism 
and advice have given life to the magazine. 

The pages of THE Historian are open to members of the 
fraternity only. It accepts articles in all fields of history. 
The young graduate, with a newly earned M.A. or Ph.D. 
degree, should find here an opportunity to present the first 
fruits of his research. 

GrorcE P. HAMMOND 





The Myth of Isolation 


in American History 


6/0) 
ANDREW J. TOWNSEND 


is that the United States has been rather completely 

isolated from the rest of the world. Until about the 
time of World War I students who completed courses of 
American history in our high schools and colleges were likely 
to come out of them feeling that our national life had been 
quite self-sufficient; that there had been around this coun- 
try an invisible Chinese wall excluding foreign influences. 
Many felt that this was good, for were not Americans God's 
chosen people, providentially kept from pollution by the 
facts of geography, aided by the wise policies of our 
statesmen? 

To be sure, everybody recognized the European ancestry, 
both of the original settlers and of the numerous immigrants. 
In a few instances international complications had threatened 
our interests. But up to 1914, with these few exceptions, 
foreign relations were alleged to be unimportant—merely 
episodes much less significant than our national history. 

There is a germ of truth in this myth; how much depends 
chiefly on the definition of isolation. If we mean that in 
our political relations with the rest of the world we have 
avoided entangling alliances as much as possible, the myth 
is largely true. Our foreign entanglements have been entered 
into only when necessary to protect our own interests, 
although this is basically true of any other country as well. 
If we mean a broader political isolation—that we have been 
able to manage our political affairs with little regard to 
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foreign nations—more careful examination is necessary to 
determine the truth. 

The term may be used in a still broader sense—that of 
economic and cultural as well as political isolation. In spite 
of the tremendous economic resources of the country, which 
make possible a greater approach to self-sufficiency than for 
most peoples, perhaps few will maintain that anything like 
complete isolation has prevailed. Nevertheless those who 
stress our political isolation usually hold that this has been 
possible because there has been at least some measure of 
economic and cultural isolation. Many of these believe that 
our world trade has been relatively insignificant; others that 
American “culture” can be kept largely separate from (and 
superior to) that of the Old World. 

To what extent has isolation, in all senses of the term, 
been a fact? In the colonial period the economic isolation 
of America was perhaps greater than at any time after we 
became a nation. The Atlantic ocean was a distinct barrier, 
much larger than it is today, and most of the colonies raised 
a large part of what they needed. Yet they were dependent 
on the mother country for manufactured articles, which 
were increasingly in demand as conditions became more set- 
tled. The mercantilist regulations of the British empire 
greatly affected the colonies for good or ill wherever they 
were enforced. By the end of the colonial period there 
was a sizable American merchant marine engaging in trade 
with the outside world, some of this in violation of the 
Navigation acts. The troubles arising out of the enforcement 
of the British economic regulations were largely responsible 
for the Revolution. Thus this movement for separation 
occurred in part because we had many ties with the eastern 
hemisphere. 

After about half a century, during which the colonies, 
notably those of New England, were left politically to work 
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out their own problems, came the attempt of the mother 
country progressively to tighten control over the whole 
empire. In the many wars between imperial powers through- 
out the colonial period there were serious repercussions on 
this side of the water; in fact the colonies were the catspaw 
of European diplomacy. The American revolution, while 
it was a step toward isolation, was in itself a world war in 
which the revolting Americans were aided economically and 
politically by Holland, Spain, and especially France. It is 
clear that there was nothing like complete isolation either 
in colonial or revolutionary times. 

While political separation from the British empire was 
accomplished by the Revolution, the governments established 
in states and nation continued Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
and our early statesmen were affected by past and current 
European political philosophies. After the war Americans 
continued to buy British goods, but without the benefits 
of the British mercantile system. After the beginning of the 
Industrial revolution in America a generation later, the 
nationalist desire for protection of infant industries led to 
recurrent demands for a protective tariff, which is another 
instance of attempted separation because of fear of foreign 
interests. During the same period a large part of the econ- 
omy of the South was based on the sale of cotton to European 
markets. 

To return to the political scene, isolation was the order 
of the day when neutrality was decided upon in the Anglo- 
French war in 1793, but neither political party of the day 
was really isolationist, for the Democratic-Republicans were 
pro-French and the Federalists anti-French. The best state- 
ment of the early policy of isolation is to be found in the 
oft misquoted “Farewell Address” of Washington. Because 
we had “none or a very remote relation” to the “primary 
interests” of Europe, he advocated “as little political con- 
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nection as possible” with Europe. Temporary alliances could 
be used, but permanent ones avoided. However, there is 
one part of this address which is rarely quoted. “If we 
remain one people, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material injury from external 
annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
any neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupu- 
lously respected; . . . when we may choose peace or war, 
as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel.” I think it 
is not reading too much between the lines to see in this 
quotation an indication that when the United States had 
built up its defenses sufficiently it could then be isolated or 
not as it pleased. 

In the last few years of the eighteenth century we failed 
to maintain our isolation. Troubles with France led to an 
undeclared naval war with that country. In 1801, Jefferson 
gave classic expression to the political isolationist principle 
in his inaugural address: ‘“‘peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 
Yet he was almost immediately constrained to order another 
undeclared naval war, this time with the Mediterranean 
pirates.1_ Two years later, when he learned that France was 
about to regain possession of Louisiana, Jefferson was so 
aroused that he stated that if this were to take place ‘“‘we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation.” Fortunately 
this was prevented when Napoleon decided to hand Louisi- 
ana over to us on a silver platter, but Jefferson had actually 
proposed the most entangling of all alliances, marriage. Nor 
were we successful in maintaining isolation during the 
Napoleonic wars. The story of the Embargo act, the later 
legislative attempts to force respect for neutral rights, such 
incidents as the Chesapeake-Leopard affair, and the demands 


1. However, Tripoli had declared war against the United States, and a 
treaty of peace was later drawn up. 
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for war by the “war-hawks’’—these events which led to the 
War of 1812 are well known. After the war we concerned 
ourselves largely with domestic affairs for a few years. 

Early in the 1820's came the series of incidents leading 
to the Monroe Doctrine. We had recently recognized a 
number of Latin American republics after their revolt from 
Spain. The Holy Alliance, enlarged from its original three 
to four members—Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France—was 
concerned with trying to put down revolutionary uprisings. 
Fearful lest France interpret her mandate to put down the 
Spanish uprisings as including the right to intervene in the 
western hemisphere, a joint Anglo-American protest was 
discussed but discarded in favor of an American protest. A 
Russian attempt to extend the boundary of Alaska into the 
Oregon territory also worried our government. The Monroe 
Doctrine was based on the separation of the hemispheres. 
The differences in political ideology were clearly stated and 
the geographical separation implied. The president stated 
that European nations were not to colonize further in the 
western hemisphere or control in any other way the destiny 
of any country whose independence we had recognized under 
pain of having it considered an unfriendly act to the United 
States. The Monroe Doctrine has often been called the 
clearest specific statement of our isolationist policy. This 
may be true, but it is clear that it was expressed because we 
were greatly concerned over events across the seas; in other 
words, we said we were isolated because we were not isolated. 
Again we knew full well that we were powerless to enforce 
it by ourselves, but that we had the tacit support of the British 
navy. This again was not isolation. 


From 1823 to 1898 we had some important contacts 
with world affairs, but in general these were disconnected 
instances, and the period may be regarded as the hey-day 
of our policy of political isolation. Fear of unfavorable 
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action by Britain and France had something to do with our 
annexation of Texas in 1845. We had long had trade inter- 
ests in China, and we were glad to profit from the opening 
of additional Chinese ports as a result of the Sino-British 
Opium war. As early as the middle of the century we stood 
for the “Open Door” in China, and in the 1850's came the 
opening of Japan forced by the Americans, Commodore 
Perry and Townsend Harris. In fact, we never pretended 
the same degree of isolation from Oriental as from European 
affairs. At the time of the Civil war the federal government 
was constantly concerned with keeping Great Britain and 
France from aiding the Confederacy. Also at the time of 
the Civil war occurred the violations of the Monroe Doctrine 
in the Maximilian affair in Mexico and in the reoccupation 
of Spanish Santo Domingo by Spain, but these crises passed 
before long. 

By the end of the century the United States was definitely 
interested in possessions outside the continent of North 
America. In the Samoan Islands in 1888 we had close to 
warlike relations with Germany and entangling friendship 
with Great Britain, as a result of which a triple protectorate 
was established by these three nations over Samoa, changed 
to division between the United States and Germany in 1899 
with Great Britain being compensated elsewhere. We had 
long been interested in the Hawaiian Islands, where we set 
up an unofficial protectorate and entered into reciprocity 
agreements; and where descendants of American missionaries 
and traders engineered a revolt which led ultimately to 
annexation by the United States in 1898. We had also won 
other Pacific bases, but without international complications. 
During the Spanish-American war again the Germans were 
unfriendly and the British friendly. As a consequence of 
that war we obtained Puerto Rico, Guam, the Philippine 
Islands, and a protectorate over Cuba. Inexorable forces 
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were at work to make of us a world power, which forces will 
be examined shortly, but the Spanish war gave us our first 
considerable overseas possessions, and even we ourselves 
came to recognize that we were a world power. It therefore 
deserves to rank as a milestone in our foreign relations. 

It is plain that up to 1900 isolation in a broad sense was 
far from complete, but political isolation in the narrow sense 
had been maintained part of the time. By 1900 even that 
degree of isolation was no longer possible. What were the 
reasons for its fading? 

Of greatest importance was the industrialization of the 
United States and the world. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the supply of many kinds of goods had caught 
up or nearly caught up with demand, which necessitated 
the creation of new demand. Extensive advertising was 
used for stimulation of domestic markets, but the exploita- 
tion of backward regions was also needed. Thus came the 
new imperialism of the late nineteenth century—the partition 
of Africa, the enlargement of imperial possessions around 
India, the exploitation of Indo-China, the partition of China, 
and the race for economic concessions in many places. The 
industrial development led also to intense competition for 
raw materials, also sought to some extent in backward 
regions. In addition, there was the need for investment of 
surplus capital abroad. 

These forces were seen only dimly in the United States 
because of our own immense area with its huge market, but 
they were seen. Note our investments in Mexico, Central 
America, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. Much of the imperialistic 
talk in the United States in the 1890's, especially by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, and Admiral Mahan, 
was simply a repetition of arguments used by Europeans, 
particularly English. Probably Lodge and Roosevelt had 
no clear perception of the economic forces but were moved 
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by nationalistic psychology; but without the economic forces 
their arguments would have had little weight. The fact 
that the United States did not become a creditor nation 
until World War I shows the slow operation of the forces. 
Our interest in Samoa, Hawaii, and the Panama Canal was 
economic as well as political. In the case of the Philippines, 
we were moved to accept them partly for economic reasons. 

There were other forces, which can be mentioned only. 
Improved transportation and communication had made of 
the great oceans connecting links instead of barriers. There 
were cultural ties—books, the education of Americans abroad 
and of Asiatics and occasionally Europeans in this country, 
the Rhodes scholarships, and the exchange of professors. 
Similarly travel opened the eyes of many people. Of perhaps 
greater significance than is usually attributed to it was the 
literature propagated by the churches in support of foreign 
missions and the visits by missionaries on furlough. The 
connection of missions and imperialism has often been noted. 
The stream of immigrants arriving in the United States and 
their subsequent relations with the natives doubtless acted 
as a force against provincialism. 

Although isolation was outmoded by 1900, many Ameri- 
cans continued to think along traditional pattern. Not so 
Theodore Roosevelt, who wished the United States as well 
as its president, to have a place in the sun. In addition to 
his ambitious role in this hemisphere, he played a part of 
at least some importance in arranging the Algeciras confer- 
ence in 1906, if not, as he claims, in determining its agenda. 
This conference grew out of a serious dispute between Ger- 
many and France over rival interests in Morocco, which 
was certainly not closely connected with our immediate inter- 
ests. Roosevelt played an honorable part in ending the 
Russo-Japanese war. He initiated the Second Hague confer- 
ence in 1907, appointed delegates to it, and had positive 
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suggestions for the conference. President Taft had few 
important relations with European countries except through 
attempted treaties of arbitration. 

Woodrow Wilson came to the presidency in 1913 with 
no special training in foreign affairs and with an outlook 
almost as provincial as that of most Americans. In his inau- 
gural address he said not one word about international 
relations except to the extent that the tariff question is 
international. Yet it was vouchsafed to him to be president 
at a time when foreign relations were more important than 
at any previous period of our history. He was forced 
immediately to give attention to Latin American affairs. 
With the outbreak of World War I and with the increase 
in belligerents from time to time he issued the customary 
proclamations of neutrality, and he apparently believed at 
first that we could stay aloof. .But Wilson was capable of 
growth, and his fundamental idealism led to an international 
approach on his part. Perhaps in part because he had 
always liked the British, but largely because he saw moral 
issues in the war, he soon became convinced that the Central 
powers were in the wrong. That this point of view coincided 
with the best interests of the munitions makers and interna- 
tional bankers has led cynics to question his sincerity, but 
no one who really knows Wilson believes that economic inter- 
ests were paramount in his mind. At length neutrality broke 
down, as it had in 1812. 

Wilson pinned his hopes for the world after the war on 
the League of Nations. The defeat of our adherence has 
sometimes been called a victory for the isolationists. Some 
who opposed it were thorough-going isolationists, but many 
were not. They simply believed that we should keep out 
of an “entangling” league and reserve decision as to the 
extent and nature of our participation in future interna- 
tional affairs until the occasion arose. I am not unaware of 
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the political conspiracy for defeat of the League or of Wil- 
son’s “‘mule-like” refusal to compromise; but the conspirators 
could not have been successful if there had not been at least 
much public sentiment against the League. Its defeat was 
scarcely a victory for isolationism, but it was a step in that 
direction. 

Every president since Wilson has urged that we join the 
World court, but their advice has gone unheeded, although 
we did vote adherence with unacceptable reservations in 
1926. Nevertheless aloofness could not be entirely main- 
tained in the 1920’s. There was something of a reversion 
toward dollar diplomacy in the western hemisphere, which 
brought us into rivalry with Europe. We had our worries 
over rubber and oil competition with other nations. With 
respect to the League, Harding steadfastly refused to consider 
our joining it, even refused to communicate with it for some 
months; yet even he remarked before his death that the 
League was a good thing—for Europe. In the administra- 
tions of Coolidge and Hoover, both of whom had originally 
favored our entry into the League, we codperated increas 
ingly with that body through unofficial observers and through 
direct participation in League-sponsored meetings. At first, 
we told the League, in effect, to keep its hands off of western 
hemisphere questions, but later in the Leticia and Chaco 
disputes we welcomed the League efforts to bring about 
peaceful settlements. We initiated the Washington confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armaments in 1921-22, participated 
in the luckless Geneva conference of 1927, and in the London 
conference of 1930. The Peace pact of 1928 was drawn 
jointly by M. Briand of France and Secretary of State Kellogg. 

When Japan aggressed in Manchuria, not only did the 
Stimson declaration announce our unwillingness to recognize 
the new regime established in violation of the Washington 
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and Kellogg treaties, but we codperated fully and almost 
officially with the League in its investigations and moderate 
condemnation of Japan. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was never an isolationist. Yet in 
the midst of the trying problems of the depression he lent 
his support for a time to a nationalist approach to recovery. 
Witness his blow against the London Economic conference 
in 1933. But in due time he gave full support to Secretary 
Hull’s Reciprocal Trade program. His Good Neighbor 
policy was stated in broad terms, but it came to be thought 
of as applied solely to Latin America. 

But there were so-called isolationists. Some of these had 
been influenced by the wave of disillusionment following 
World War I and had arrived at the conclusion that our 
entry into that war was a mistake. Some of them, like Sen- 
ator Nye, were inclined to lay the chief blame for our entry 
on economic interests. Above all, our neutrality policy had 
failed to keep us out of war. No longer were Americans 
blissfully unaware of the outside world. With the rising 
tide of aggression many people began to fear a new European 
war, of which danger the president and the state department 
gave ample warning. How could we best keep out of such 
a war? 

Basically, there is a choice between two neutrality policies. 
One, that tried in 1914-1917, was to rely on our neutral 
rights under international law and to trade freely with bellig- 
erent nations. But the “freedom of the seas” could not 
always be preserved, and we had twice gone to war to defend 
our neutral rights. The other policy is to forego some of 
our rights under international law and by domestic law 
forbid or greatly restrict trade with belligerents, especially in 
munitions; also to restrict our travel on ships of belligerent 
nations. Despite misgivings of the president and the state 
department, the neutrality laws of 1935, 1936, and 1937 
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attempted just that. Everyone knows that this failed. Upon 
the outbreak of World War II the policy was modified to 
permit trade in munitions on the “cash and carry” basis, and 
by the fall of 1941 the entire policy had broken down. 

At this point arises a serious question: Is real neutrality 
on the part of a great nation possible in any war of world 
scope? If neutrality is defined in the technical way it is 
used by international lawyers, the answer is yes; it may be 
maintained at least for a time. But if the term is used in 
the common-sense meaning of refraining from participation 
in the struggle in any way, it is of course utterly impossible. 
If neutrality of the 1914-1917 type, with insistence upon 
freedom of the seas, is decided upon, it is an aid to those 
nations which have control of the seas, for only they can 
buy goods. If the embargo on munitions is attempted, the 
nations which control the seas are denied much of the advan- 
tage of that control. Therefore, whichever policy is adopted 
will aid one side or the other, and this is not neutrality in 
any real sense of the term. That is why many people say 
that neutrality is outmoded in the present-day world. These 
realists hold that a nation such as the United States will 
adopt whichever policy of neutrality will aid the side it 
wished to aid. Roosevelt and the state department saw this 
clearly, and Congress was led slowly to adopt the new policy 
of all aid short of war to the democratic nations. Then came 
Pearl Harbor and our entry into war, although, as the 
president said, the shooting had begun before. Whether 
or not the investigation of Pearl Harbor discloses that blame 
should rest on Roosevelt, Hull, or other high officials, there 
could have been no isolation for the United States during 
World War II. 

During the war the United States acted internationally, 
not only to wage the war successfully, but to solve the prob- 
lems of peace. The frequent meetings of Roosevelt and 
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Churchill, the Moscow meeting of foreign ministers, the 
conferences including Chiang Kai-shek and Stalin at Cairo 
and Teheran respectively, and the Berlin conference are 
examples. The Food and Agricultural Organization and 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion were established at international conferences in 1943. 
At Bretton Woods, the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
were created in 1944. Late in 1944 the Civil Aviation con- 
ference was held, as a result of which some regulations were 
adopted and an international organization provided, although 
an interim organization is all that has been formed to date 
pending proposed changes in the permanent body. The 
United States Senate approved membership in all of these 
except the permanent aviation organization and we partici- 
pate in the interim aviation organization by executive 
agreement. 

The Dumbarton Oaks conference in 1944 under the 
auspices of our department of state, the favorable but dis- 
criminating discussion of the proposed United Nations 
organization throughout the winter, the conference in San 
Francisco, and the quick ratification of the Charter by an 
overwhelming vote are strong indications that isolationist 
views were held by only a minority of the people. It is also 
significant that both major party platforms and both candi- 
dates pledged world codperation in 1944, and that there 
was no disposition to make the issue a party one. 

What of the future? Will there be a wave of isolationism 
after the war, paralleling the one after World War I? 
Whether the returning veterans will tend in that direction 
in a perfectly natural reaction to their unpleasant war 
experiences, or whether their experiences will make them 
favor greater codperation, no one can say at this time. It 
may well be that, as the people think through the significance 
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of the atomic bomb, there will be a fuller realization than 
ever before of the impossibility of isolation. The terrible 
possibilities in its use may cause a firmer determination to 
make the new world organization function in the preserva- 
tion of peace, especially since, in the opinion of the experts, 
there can be no monopoly in the bomb’s production by any 
one country. It is hard to see how any great nation can ever 
again draw into its shell. Whether the United Nations 
becomes an effective agency for peace or whether the world 
turns to power politics and blocs, there must be international 
action. 


There may still be a few who urge that we must keep 
our economic ties with the world but reduce our political 
ties to a bare minimum. Yet economic ties lead inexorably 
to treaties, which are entered into politically and the inter- 
pretation of which is political. Economic concessions are 
granted by governments. ‘Tariffs are made politically, in 
the United States even along party lines. Where high tariffs, 


quota systems, and other restrictive devices are used in one 
country, retaliatory measures are taken in others, which 
enhance the possibilities of war. No, if there are to be 
economic relations, political relations are inevitable. 

To sum up, the persistent myth of American isolation 
is largely false, whether considered in a narrow or a broad 
sense. Isolation became increasingly impossible in the twen- 
tieth century, despite the failure to join the League of 
Nations and the isolationist neutrality policy of 1935-1939. 
In the last quarter of a century the airplane, the radio, the 
rocket bombs, and the atomic bomb have sounded the death 
knell of isolation. There is nothing on the horizon to indi- 
cate that we can ever return even to the degree of isolation 
we once had. 





The Vanquished Must Surrender: 
Jules Favre and the Franco-German 
Armistice of 1871 


MH 
GrorceE W. KyTE 


difficult decisions and to undertake very painful tasks. 
Perhaps the most painful task which Jules Favre, 
French minister of foreign affairs in 1870-71, had to carry out 
was that of arranging the surrender of his nation after it had 
suffered military defeat. Mainly through the faults of others 
than Favre, France had suffered a series of military disasters 
when the professional soldiers of Napoleon III encountered 
the armies of Prussian conscripts, led by General von Moltke, 
in a series of battles fought in the late summer and early 
fall of 1870.1. Napoleon was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Sedan, and a Government of National Defense was then 
created in Paris on September 4, 1870.2, The new govern- 
ment sought to carry on the defense of France against the 
invaders, but its hastily recruited armies were unable to 
withstand the advance of General von Moltke’s victorious 
troops.® 
The Government of National Defense was formed as 
the result of a bloodless revolution in which Léon Gambetta 


‘ STATESMAN is sometimes called upon to make very 


1. The weaknesses which led to the defeat of the French armies are care- 
fully explained in Arpad F. Kovacs, “French Military Institutions before 
the Franco-Prussian War,” American Historical Review, ut (January, 
1946) , 217-235. The foundation of the Prussian military system is 
explained in Guy Stanton Ford, “Boyen’s Military Law,” IJbid., xx 
(April, 1915) , 528-538. 

- Maurice Reclus, Jules Favre (Paris, 1912), pp. 328, 331-332. 

- The French were hopelessly outclassed because they lacked an adequate 
force of trained reserves, according to Kovacs, pp. 233-234. 
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proclaimed to the Paris mobs that Napoleon and his regime 
had been deposed. A number of the members of the pro- 
visional government were Republicans who had consistently 
opposed the Napoleonic regime through more than two 
decades. Their leader was Jules Favre, who was made vice- 
president and minister of foreign affairs. Léon Gambetta 
was entrusted with the vital post of minister of the interior. 
A professional military man, General Louis Jules Trochu, 
was made president because the first and most important task 
facing the government was that of defending France from 
the powerful German armies which were already well inside 
the frontiers. 

None of the members of the government, with the excep- 
tion of General Trochu, had any knowledge of military 
affairs, and Trochu, as it turned out, was far from being a 
bold and imaginative leader of armies. Trochu’s military 
reputation was based almost entirely on a book which he 
had written, rather than on battles which he had won! 
Elihu Washburne, ambassador to France from the United 
States, believed Trochu to be, “ . . . weak as the Indian's 
dog which had to lean against a tree to bark.”® Henry 
Labouchere, Paris correspondent of the London Daily News, 
believed Trochu to be completely incompetent as a military 
leader, although he admitted that the National Guards, who 
formed a large part of the troops under Trochu’s command, 
were unreliable.?/ The general, lacking confidence in his 


4- Jules Favre, Gouvernement de la Défense nationale (Paris, 1871-75), 1 
89, g1. 

5. General Trochu was the author of L’armée francaise en 1867 (Paris, 
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outstanding authority upon army reform, but his military reputation col- 
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(New York, 1889) , 1, 329. 
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troops and in himself, once declared that it would be an 
“heroic folly” to attempt to defend Paris from the advancing 
German armies. However, under the pressure of the 
demands of Léon Gambetta, exponent of a national rising 
such as that organized by Lazare Carnot in 1793-94, Trochu 
declared that he would never surrender Paris, while Jules 
Favre proclaimed publicly, ‘““We will not surrender an inch 
of our territory, nor a stone of our fortresses!”’® 
Unlike Gambetta, Jules Favre was pessimistic about the 
possibility of driving the Germans from French soil. He 
did not believe that miracles like those performed by Carnot 
in “’g3” could be repeated, and he hoped to induce the 
Germans to evacuate French territory in return for a pecuni- 
ary indemnity.° He broached the idea to his colleagues 
early in September, 1870, but they received it with what 
Favre described as “a coldness [amounting to] . . . formal 
disapproval . . . 14 Nevertheless, Favre continued to pur- 
sue his “peace” policy with the encouragement of Lord 
Lyons, ambassador to France from Great Britain.12_ Through 
Lyons, Favre sent a secret note to Count Bismarck asking 
for permission to discuss with him the possibility of arranging 
an armistice. After an exchange of notes, in which Count 
Bismarck questioned the authority of the Government of 
National Defense over the besieged remnants of the 
Napoleonic armies at Metz, Favre grew impatient and de- 
parted from Paris for German headquarters on September 
17, 1870.18 He left Paris secretly, with the connivance of 
. Henri Rochefort, The Adventures of My Life (London, 1896) , 1, 271. 
. Circular from Jules Favre to French diplomatic agents, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 7, 1870, p. 1553. The slogan became an 


official rallying-cry and was posted publicly in every quarter of Paris 
throughout September and October, 1870. 


» Favre, Gouvernement, 1, 131, and Lord Thomas Newton, editor, Lord 
Lyons (London, 1918) , 1, $11. 
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General Trochu and of General LeF16, minister of war. He 
did not inform the majority of his colleagues of his intentions, 
because he felt certain that they would forbid him to carry 
out his plans to discuss, with Count Bismarck, the possibilities 
of arranging an armistice." 

Favre approached the German lines under a flag of truce 
and was escorted to the ruined village of Montry where he 
met Bismarck. Favre approached Bismarck with his hat in 
his hand, and with the bearing of a supplicant for alms." 
The Prussian chancellor received Favre coldly, and the two 
statesmen then left Montry to journey to the German head- 
quarters at Ferriéres. Favre remained at Ferriéres, as Bis- 
marck’s guest, until September 19, at which time he departed 
after two full days of discussion which had resulted in a 
rebuff to his hopes of arranging an armistice. 

The discussions broke down because Bismarck demanded 
concessions which Favre felt that neither he nor his colleagues 
could agree to. Favre offered to try to induce his colleagues 
to pay a war indemnity of 500,000,000 francs, but Bismarck 
wanted a larger sum than that, and he wanted territorial 
concessions as well.1® Favre then asked for an armistice, 
during which an assembly could be elected. The assembly 
would then have the power to make peace or continue the 
war as it saw fit. Bismarck agreed to the principle of holding 
an election, but objected that an armistice would give the 
French time in which to raise and equip new armies. He 
demanded that Strasbourg and some of the forts surrounding 
Paris should be surrendered in return for the military 


Ibid., 1, 153-156, and Reclus, Favre, p. 352. See especially footnote 2 on 
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advantages which he alleged that the French would derive 
from an armistice.1* Favre went so far as to offer to surren- 
der Strasbourg if its garrison could march out with the 
honors of war, but Bismarck insisted that the garrison should 
become prisoners of war.’* At that point, the discussions 
came to an end, and Favre, disappointed and disheartened, 
burst into tears in the presence of Count Bismarck. 

Favre returned to Paris, discouraged and emotionally 
exhausted, on September 20, 1870. He received cold wel- 
come from his ministerial colleagues when he reported his 
unauthorized conversations with Count Bismarck to them. 
They declared Bismarck’s terms to be totally unacceptable, 
and they reiterated the policy of national defense by publish- 
ing an official announcement that the government would 
maintain its policy of surrendering “neither an inch of our 
territory, nor a stone of our fortresses.” 1” 

After the abandonment of the conversations which had 
taken place at Ferriéres, the Government of National Defense 
made a serious effort to wage war against the Germans. 
Large numbers of conscripts were raised and equipped, and 
Léon Gambetta escaped from Paris in a balloon on October 
7, 1870, in order to organize and inspire the troops who 
were forming along the Loire. The German armies were 
temporarily embarrassed by the necessity of keeping large 
forces in the vicinity of besieged fortress-cities, including 
Paris, Metz, and Strasbourg. Gambetta hoped to take 
advantage of the situation to train armies which might be 
able to cut the enemy’s lines, thereby relieving the besieged 
cities. Unfortunately for his plans, Strasbourg was forced 


17. Favre, 1, 179-181, and Journal Officiel, September 23, 1870, p. 1591, and 
Ibid., October 18, 1870, p. 1647. 
Favre, 1, 184-185, 187, and Journal Officiel, October 18, 1870, p. 1647. 
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der Strasbourg if its garrison could march out with the 
honors of war, but Bismarck insisted that the garrison should 
become prisoners of war.’* At that point, the discussions 
came to an end, and Favre, disappointed and disheartened, 
burst into tears in the presence of Count Bismarck. 

Favre returned to Paris, discouraged and emotionally 
exhausted, on September 20, 1870. He received cold wel- 
come from his ministerial colleagues when he reported his 
unauthorized conversations with Count Bismarck to them. 
They declared Bismarck’s terms to be totally unacceptable, 
and they reiterated the policy of national defense by publish- 
ing an official announcement that the government would 
maintain its policy of surrendering “neither an inch of our 
territory, nor a stone of our fortresses.” 1® 

After the abandonment of the conversations which had 
taken place at Ferriéres, the Government of National Defense 
made a serious effort to wage war against the Germans. 
Large numbers of conscripts were raised and equipped, and 
Léon Gambetta escaped from Paris in a balloon on October 
7, 1870, in order to organize and inspire the troops who 
were forming along the Loire. The German armies were 
temporarily embarrassed by the necessity of keeping large 
forces in the vicinity of besieged fortress-cities, including 
Paris, Metz, and Strasbourg. Gambetta hoped to take 
advantage of the situation to train armies which might be 
able to cut the enemy’s lines, thereby relieving the besieged 
cities. Unfortunately for his plans, Strasbourg was forced 
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to surrender on September 28, 1870, and Metz raised the 
white flag a month later, on October 28. The fall of Stras- 
bourg, Metz, and a number of lesser fortresses released some 
250,000 German soldiers for campaigns against the newly 
raised conscript armies. Gambetta’s raw levies, scattered 
and badly led, fought bravely against the disciplined German 
veterans, but, by the end of December, 1870, the French were 
everywhere in retreat and disorder. 

Meanwhile, Louis Adolphe Thiers, vigorous 73-year-old 
statesman, left Paris on a last-ditch diplomatic mission to 
obtain aid against the Germans. Thiers had remained out- 
side the cabinet of the Government of National Defense, 
but he agreed to go as its representative to the chancelleries 
of the various neutral powers. He visited the courts of 
London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Florence, but he failed 
to obtain anything more substantial than expressions of 
sympathy and good will. His mission ended in failure by 
the end of October, 1870, although Count Bismarck was 
slightly, but only slightly, worried about the possibility that 
Thiers might obtain foreign intervention against the victor- 
ious German armies.” 

After making his unsuccessful round of the capitals of 
the neutral powers, Thiers returned to France and requested 
Count Bismarck to give him a safe-conduct so that he could 
pass through the German lines to Paris in order to report 
upon his diplomatic mission. Bismarck gave him the per- 
mission, and Thiers arrived at German headquarters at 
Versailles on October 30, 1870, on his way to Paris. General 
von Moltke requested him to visit Count Bismarck, but 
Thiers, who was not authorized to carry on any discussions 
with the Germans, went to Bismarck and said to him, “I must 
not talk to you except to tell you that I must not talk to 


20. Otto von Bismarck, Bismarck the Man and the Statesman (London, 
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you.” Bismarck respected his visitor’s scruples and made 
no effort to talk politics with him, but he informed him 
of the surrender of the fortress of Metz, with its garrison of 
170,000 men.?? 

Thiers reached Paris late in the evening of October 30. 
He reported the results of his diplomatic mission, the news 
of the surrender of Metz, and the conditions in the provinces. 
He offered no hope of intervention in the war by any of the 
neutral powers, and he described the newly raised armies, 
especially that of the Loire, as being unreliable. Finally, 
he pointed out that the surrender of Metz would enable 
powerful German forces to deploy for offensive operations 
against Gambetta’s armies, and he advised the cabinet mem- 
bers to seek an armistice before a new series of military 
disasters could take place.** 

The members of the cabinet were shaken by Thiers’ testi- 
mony. They agreed that the military situation had deterior- 
ated dangerously, and they decided than an effort should be 
made to negotiate an armistice.2> Thiers volunteered to 
undertake the negotiations, and, accordingly, the members 
of the government empowered him to negotiate with the 
Germans for an armistice, free election of a national assembly, 
and reprovisioning of Paris proportional to the duration of 
the armistice.?® 

After having received his instructions and credentials, 
Thiers journeyed from Paris to Versailles on October 31. 
He was received with cordiality by Count Bismarck, and the 
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two statesmen commenced, on November 1, a series of discus- 
sions which were to last for several days. 

Thiers asked for an armistice, with reprovisioning of 
Paris and all besieged fortresses, for a period of 28 days. 
Bismarck was in favor of an armistice, but objected to the 
reprovisioning of the fortresses. He maintained that it 
would give an advantage to the French in case military opera- 
tions were resumed and continued through the winter." As 
compensation for the alleged military advantage which the 
French would derive from the armistice, Bismarck demanded 
occupation of one of the Paris forts.28 The discussions broke 
down when Thiers refused to consent to Bismarck’s demand.” 

The negotiations had reached an end, so far as any real 
chance of arranging a settlement was concerned, but Thiers 
lingered at Versailles until November 5, hoping that he 
could still come to some agreement with his adversary. He 
took the opportunity to sound out Bismarck on the question 
of his peace terms of the moment. Bismarck assured him that 


the terms would become more and more demanding in pro- 
portion to the duration of the war, but that, at the moment, 


27. In all fairness to the German point of view, it must be pointed out that 
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that an armistice, so long as it was accompanied by reprovisioning, would 
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merely attempting to gain time oooh 3 pretence of paving the way 
for peace negotiations. 
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he would ask only for Alsace, including the fortress of Stras- 
bourg; a slice of Lorraine, probably not including Metz; 
and an indemnity of 4,000,000,000 francs.*° Thiers objected 
to such harsh terms, and, after further discussions, Thiers 
felt that, “[Bismarck] . . . seemed to be giving way, and I 

. could guess that two milliards [2,000,000,000 francs}, 
with Alsace and a part of Lorraine, without Metz, might be 
the conditions of a peace signed immediately.” ** 

Bismarck permitted Thiers to report to his government 
before breaking off all further negotiations, and a meeting 
was then arranged between Thiers and Favre at the bridge 
of Sevres between the German siege lines and the French 
defensive positions. The meeting took place on November 
5, and Thiers reported in detail to Favre the conversations 
which had taken place. Thiers was so convinced that com- 
plete military disaster awaited France if hostilities were 
continued, that he insisted that Bismarck’s peace terms, bad 
as they were, should be accepted.** He offered to take upon 
himself the responsibility and the odium for negotiating and 
signing a treaty of peace, but Favre rejected his offer on the 
ground that surrender would be unacceptable to General 
Trochu, the members of the cabinet, and the populace of 
Paris while France still possessed means of resistance.** 

On the following day, November 6, 1870, Thiers, who 
had returned to Versailles, received instructions from Favre 

break off negotiations and to return to Tours.** Thiers 

a PP- 92-93. 
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was then escorted by German officers to the French lines in 
the vicinity of Tours where he boarded a railway locomotive 
which was bound for the city. He rode dejectedly into the 
city perched atop a heap of coal. With him rode the shat- 
tered hopes of peace for France short of a final, and as it 
seemed, inevitably disastrous, military decision. 

After the breakdown of Thiers’ negotiations with Bis- 
marck, hostilities continued throughout the remainder of 
1870 and almost to the end of January, 1871. The French 
provincial armies won several victories, but, on the whole, 
the campaign went badly for them. One by one, they were 
defeated and destroyed or disbanded. Meanwhile, in Paris, 
food supplies ran low, and the hopes of the defenders began 
to ebb. A number of sorties were made by units of the 
beleaguered city’s garrison, but none of them met with 
success. A grandiose scheme for sending 50,000 men through 
the German lines to strengthen the provincial armies failed 
to materialize. Enthusiasm for the defense of Paris began to 
die out among the populace, and the members of the govern- 
ment were plunged into deep discouragement.®® 

During the period from November 8, 1870, until the 
middle of January, 1871, no serious effort was made to bring 
the war to a close until actual starvation forced Paris to 
capitulate. Jules Favre and his colleague, Ernest Picard, 
minister of finance, pressed again and again for a surrender 
or a sortie torrentielle against the armies which were besieg- 
ing Paris. They felt that it was stupid, even criminal, to 
prolong the resistance merely for the sake of postponing an 
inevitable surrender. Throughout December, 1870, and 
January, 1871, they demanded in one cabinet meeting after 
another that something should be done, either in the form 
of a major military effort or in the form of an armistice.® 
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Their colleagues followed the path of least resistance, how- 
ever, by continuing the defense of Paris without risking any 
major attack upon the German armies. Meanwhile, in the 
provinces, Léon Gambetta continued to organize resistance, 
with no thought of eventual surrender.** 

The deadlock was broken, not by any action of Jules 
Favre and his colleagues, but by a series of military moves 
made by the Germans. They tightened their siege arc 
around Paris, and, on December 27, 1870, Krupp siege 
howitzers began to bombard the Paris forts. On January 5, 
1871, some of the howitzers began to fire into inhabited areas 
of the city.28 The bombardment of the forts and of Paris 
itself stirred the members of the Government of National 
Defense to action. They began to listen to Favre, who 
represented to them that continued passive defense could 
lead only to famine or an uprising of the people of Paris.*® 

A council of war, which met on December 31, considered 
a plan, outlined by Favre, for a mass sortie by 200,000 men. 
Generals Trochu and Ducrot refused to be responsible for 
carrying out the plan, however, on the grounds that their 
troops were too unreliable.*® In a few words, expressed by 
a contemporary observer, “The generals [had] . . . no faith 
in their troops, and the troops [had] . . . no faith in their 
generals.”*! However, on January 19, at the urging of Jules 
Favre, a fairly large-scale sortie was attempted, but it was 
easily repulsed by the alert, well-entrenched German forces. 
It was the last gasp of the defense of Paris. Famine and 
demoralization had set in, and the members of the cabinet 
began to worry more about an uprising of the Parisians 
than about the military measures taken by the Germans. 

After the failure of the sortie of January 19, General 
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Trochu, hounded by cries of “a bas Trochu” on the part of 
the populace of Paris, resigned his command of the forces 
defending the city.*? A last proposal of a mass sortie was 
made in a council of war on January 22, but it had to be 
abandoned because no officers were found who were willing 
to lead it.4* Meanwhile, the provincial armies were all but 
driven from the field. All military resources, both in Paris 
and in the provinces, seemed to have been exhausted, and 
it began to become painfully apparent that there was no 
choice left to France but to surrender. The decision to 
negotiate a capitulation, so long postponed at the various 
cabinet meetings and councils of war, was finally forced upon 
the Government of National Defense by military disasters 
and by famine in Paris. By mid-January, the poor of Paris 
were starving and the rich were living only because they had 
hoarded food for which they had had to pay black-market 
prices.** 

When the members of the cabinet finally decided that 
there was no choice but to capitulate, they acted energetically 
in carrying out their policy. After a long and stormy debate 
on January 23, Favre was empowered by his colleagues to 
treat for an armistice, but not for a final peace settlement 
because that was considered to be beyond the authority of 
the Government of National Defense.“© The armistice was 
not to apply to Paris alone, but was to be made general 
throughout France.** Free elections were to be permitted 
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by the Germans during the armistice so that a national 
assembly could be convened to decide whether to continue 
the war or to negotiate a peace. The German armies were 
not to be permitted to enter Paris, and the defenders of the 
city were to remain within the walls rather than being herded 
into German internment camps. The regular military forces 
were to be disarmed, but the National Guards were to retain 
their weapons, probably because the members of the cabinet 
suspected that there would be an uprising in Paris if an 
attempt was made to disarm them. 

Acting under the instructions which had been given him, 
Jules Favre requested and received permission to come to 
Versailles for an interview with Bismarck. Favre received a 
safe-conduct from Bismarck quite promptly, and, in the 
evening of January 23, the French statesman arrived at 
Versailles to negotiate for an armistice, which would virtually 
amount to a capitulation of Paris and of France. Favre 
atte npted to put a bold face on the matter by stating that 
he had come, not because Paris had exhausted her last 
resources, but because he wanted to make an effort to prevent 
the war from dragging on indefinitely. He did not maintain 
his pretence for long, however, because German sources tell 
us that he admitted early in the negotiations that there was 
famine in Paris.*7 After some further discussion, Bismarck 
requested Favre to write down his ideas for an armistice, and 
Favre did so.*8 It was understood between the two statesmen 
that the defense of Paris had come to an end, and that the 


47. Friedrich III, War Diary of the Emperor Frederick III, 1870-1871 (edited 

and translated by A. R. Allinson, New York, 1926), p. 281. Friedrich, 
who was crown prince at the time, received his information from Bis- 
marck at a council of war held at Versailles on January 24, 1871. 
Favre, 11, 388, and Otto von Bismarck, Die Gesammelten Werke (edited 
by Friedrich Thimme and others, Berlin, 1924-35) , 6b, 677. Favre indi- 
cated, in his armistice plan, that one or more of the forts of the defensive 
perimeter around Paris were to be surrendered to the Germans. His 
willingness to make such a concession made it obvious to Bismarck that 
the siege of Paris was at an end, for the surrender of one of the forts 
made further defense of the city almost impossible. 
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terms which Favre had written out for Count Bismarck 
constituted the basis for a surrender. 

Favre remained at Versailles for several days, during 
which Bismarck consented to an armistice, which was to last 
for three weeks, and to free election of a national assembly.” 
Bismarck also agreed that German troops would not enter 
Paris, and that the defenders of the city would be allowed to 
remain within the defensive perimeter. He even agreed 
that the National Guards and one division of regular army 
troops should retain their arms.°° However, he refused to 
permit retention of arms by two other divisions of regulars. 
His decision, with regard to the disarming of the regulars, 
turned out to be a fateful one, for it made it impossible, 
later on, for the government to put down the uprising of 
the Paris Commune at its inception.*! The Communards, 
drawing their strength from the ranks of the National 
Guards were able to drive the regulars out of Paris, in March, 
1871, and it became necessary to bring up large numbers 


of professional troops, released from German prison camps, 
in order to suppress the Communard uprising. 

By January 26, so many points had been settled that 
Count Bismarck decided to arrange a cessation of the bom- 
bardment of Paris. He proposed it to Favre, who accepted 
gratefully." It was then agreed that hostilities should cease 


49. Details of the negotiations are given in Favre, 11, g92ff. See also Dréo, 
Procés verbaux, pp. 583-586, and Favre’s testimony in Actes, v, 164. 

50. Favre, 1, 374-375, 394-396. See also the testimony of General Trochu in 
Actes, Vv, 197, and that of General LeF16 in Ibid., 289. General Trochu 
had opposed the retention of arms by the National Guards, because he 
was afraid they would seize Paris, but Favre and Picard disagreed with 
him, partly because they felt that an effort to disarm them would 
result in an immediate outbreak of civil strife in Paris. 

The Communard uprising began on March 18, 1871. The Communards 

were armed with the very weapons which Favre had made it possible for 

them to retain. When Favre heard of the uprising, he said, “I have 

deceived myself. I beg pardon for it before God and men. ...” See 

his speech of March 21, 1871, in the Journal Officiel of March 22, 1871, 
« 221. 

Saven II, 403-404. 
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at midnight, and ample warning was given to the military 
commanders on both sides so that the orders would be carried 
out. A few stray shots were fired after the deadline, but, 
in the main, the hostilities came to an end at the scheduled 
hour, and the bombardment of Paris by the Krupp siege guns 
ended, not to be taken up again until 1918.%° 

After the orders to cease fire had been given, the armistice 
terms were virtually in final form except for the settlement 
of technical military matters. Favre was not qualified to 
settle such matters alone, so he asked for the assistance of 
a professional military man. General Beaufort d’Hautpoul 
was appointed to accompany him, and the two men departed 
for Versailles on January 27. Unfortunately, the general, 
tempted by the splendid repast which the Germans set before 
him, ate and drank with too much abandon, with the result 
that his mind became too confused to manage the intricate 
details of the negotiations.** Favre was forced to postpone 
the final settlement of the armistice terms until the next day, 
when General Valdan, an excellent staff officer, was assigned 
to accompany him to Versailles. Valdan had been given full 
powers to negotiate with General von Moltke on military 
matters. Knowing well the military situation at Paris, he 
was able to arrange, without difficulty, the conventions con- 
cerning the disarming of the forts and their defenders. In 
negotiating the lines of demarcation between the contending 
armies in the provinces, however, he was obliged to rely 
entirely on the information furnished him by General von 
Moltke.5* Under the circumstances, it was inevitable that 
the French should get somewhat the worst of the settlement 
of the demarcation lines. 


53. Paris was intermittently bombarded by specially-bored Krupp naval 


rifles in the spring and summer of 1918. The firing was done from a 
range of about 76 miles. 


54. Busch, Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 11, 264, and Friedrich III, 
War Diary, p. 285. 
55. General Valdan’s testimony in Actes, vi, 83. 56. Ibid., p. 85. 
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The terms of the armistice, save for the purely military 
matters, had been virtually settled by January 26.5° At that 
time, it had been agreed that there should be a truce by 
land and sea up to February 19. All military operations were 
to cease, save in the departments of Jura, Doubs, and 
Céte-d’Or, where the positions occupied by the contending 
armies were not definitely known. An assembly was to be 
elected, and it was to determine, before February 19, whether 
there would be peace or continued warfare. The Paris forts 
were to be surrendered, and all but one division of the 
regular troops were to lay down their arms. In addition, 
Paris was to pay an indemnity of 200,000,000 francs.5® With 
the addition of the military conventions, which were drawn 
up on January 28, the armistice convention was completed, 
save only that it lacked the signatures of the contracting 
parties. These were supplied by Count Bismarck and Jules 
Favre, signing for their respective countries, and the armis- 
tice which terminated the Franco-German War became a 
reality on January 28, 1871. 

The armistice was really a capitulation in disguise. It 
was obvious to Count Bismarck, Jules Favre, and all others 
involved in the drafting of the terms, that the war was 
over. The occupation of the forts of the defensive perimeter 
deprived Paris of any hope of further successful resistance. 
Most of the French provincial armies had already been 
destroyed or neutralized, one by one.®® However, the Army 
57. Bismarck, Bismarck’s Letters to His Wife, pp. 106-107. 


58. The summary of agreements made up to the end of January 26, 1871, 
between Bismarck and Favre is based on Friedrich III, War Diary, 
pp. 283-284. 

59. At the time the armistice was signed, there was some doubt as to whether 
it would be honored by Léon Gambetta. However, the military situation 
had become so nearly hopeless that Gambetta did not seriously oppose 
the armistice. He disapproved of some of the armistice terms, and in 
particular, he was bitter because he had not been consulted or fore- 
warned by his colleagues. He resigned from his office on February 6, 
1871. 
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of the East, operating under General Clinchant, still re- 
mained intact. It had lost a battle and was running short 
of provisions, so it was in full retreat, but it had a fair chance 
of escaping from the pursuing armies of generals von Werder 
and von Manteuffel. Unfortunately, Favre had exempted 
the departments of Doubs, Jura, and Céte-d’Or from the 
armistice, in order to avoid surrendering Belfort as Count 
Bismarck had demanded that he should do.** The Army 
of the East was operating in the departments which were 
exempted from the armistice, but Favre and his military 
adviser, General Valdan, forgot to inform General Clinchant 
that the cessation of hostilities did not apply to his theatre 
of operations.®? Bismarck took care to inform his generals 
of the true situation, however, and they launched a powerful 
offensive against the Army of the East. The result was 
completely disastrous for the French, for they had halted, 
under the impression that they were included in the armis- 
tice, and they were cut off and forced across the Swiss frontier. 
Thus, through an unfortunate oversight, France lost an army 
of 80,000 men, virtually the last field force which had re- 
mained intact! 

The surrender of the Paris forts and the loss of the Army 
of the East were decisive events. Paris, and France, no 
longer possessed adequate means of resistance, so it became 
inevitable that the assembly which was elected during the 
armistice would have to make peace, on Bismarck’s terms, 


60. The Army of the East had operated in the vicinity of Belfort under the 
command of General Bourbaki until it had suffered a defeat. Bourbaki 
had then relinquished his command to General Clinchant, after making 
an attempt at suicide. 

Dréo, Procés verbaux, pp. 585, 603, and Simon, Souvenirs, pp. 358-359. 

- Actes, Iv, 148, 153. See especially Gambetta’s testimony in Actes, v, 261, 
and General Clinchant’s testimony in /bid., vt, 143. 

» Telegram, Bismarck to General Manteuffel, quoted in Actes, v, 167. 
See also Actes, 1, 56, for an account of Manteuffel’s address to his troops, 
calling for them to advance until the army commanded by General 
Clinchant was destroyed. 
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after the period of truce had expired.** Many Frenchmen 

blame Jules Favre for his part in the sorry affair, but the 

faults which had been committed were not all attributable 

to him by any means. He had done his best to arrange a 

capitulation after all military means had failed. He had 

made mistakes, but any man might have done so in the 
situation in which Favre was placed. The war had already 
been lost by the armies of Napoleon III before Favre 
assumed office as minister of foreign affairs in a provisional 
government. Favre, and to a lesser extent, Louis Adolphe 

Thiers, simply became the scapegoats who had to try to 

arrange the capitulation of their country at the end of a lost 

war. There was no way for them to escape, for, in warfare, 
the vanquished must surrender, unless they choose to fight 
on until they are annihilated! 

64. The settlement of peace terms is beyond the scope of the present writing. 
They are dealt with in George W. Kyte, “Louis Adolphe Thiers and the 
Liberation of French Territory”, HisroriaAN, Put ALPHA THETA, Vi, 
(Spring, 1944), 128-139. In brief, the peace terms included the cession 
of Alsace and part of Lorraine, including Metz, to Germany. France was 
required to pay an indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs, and German troops 


remained in occupation of a number of French departments until the 
indemnity was paid. 





The Brazilian Revolution of 1930, 
Causes and Aftermath 
mM 


James M. DANIEL 


1930 which swept Getulio Vargas into power in Brazil. 

The first of these was economic—the depression of 1929 
and 1930; the second was political—the rise of the so-called 
“revolutionary spirit.” Brazil's economy leaned heavily upon 
coffee for support. Recognizing this, Dr. Washington Luis 
Pereira de Sousa (president 1926-1930) made efforts to 
stabilize coffee prices, borrowing from Wall Street to do so. 
Thus, upon the crash of the stock market and accompanying 
fall in coffee prices,’ Brazil’s economic structure collapsed. 
In this respect Dr. Luis was a victim of circumstances just as 
was President Hoover. 

To trace the rise of the revolutionary spirit in Brazilian 
politics one must recognize an unwritten law virtually 
unbroken to 1930. This was the domination of the presi- 
dential office by the two largest and most important states, 
Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. The presidency was tossed 
from one state to the other, each president naming his suc- 
cessor. So the smaller states began to grow restless in their 
‘political vacua. In July of 1922 came the first active protest 
against this system. During the night of the 4th to 5th a 
group of young army officers from the Villa Militar and 
cadets from the Escola de Guerra, all “desiring a better 
nation,” rebelled, attacking the federal fort of Copacabana. 


1. “Coffee and Revolution in Brazil,” New Republic, Oct. 22, 1930, pp. 
245-246; J. de Mattos Ibiapina, O. Brasil de Ontem e o de Hoje (Rio, 
1942), p. 79; Karl Loewenstein, Brazil Under Vargas (New York, 1942), 
p. 16. 


Tis were two primary causes for the revolution of 


- Danton Jobin, Two Revolutions (New York, 1941) , p. 17; Le’o Machado, 
Uma Revolugéo em Marcha (Rio, 1942), p. 15; Rocha Pombo, Historia 
do Brasil (Séo Paulo, 1924) , p. 556. 
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The revolutionaries were easily repulsed by the strong federal 
forces, and soon most of the young men had capitulated. 
There were eighteen lieutenants who refused to surrender, 
however—the celebrated “Dezoito do Forte” who walked 
directly down the street into the fire of some federal machine 
guns. Two escaped with their lives, one being General 
Gomes who was recently a presidential candidate. The 
short-lived outbreak attracted attention in liberal circles, 
but the country was not quite ripe for a real revolution. 

Next in the series of uprisings was the “coffee state revolt” 
in July, 1924. General Lopes led an army of revolutionists 
against the city of Sao Paulo and was successful in capturing 
that city, which remained in his hands for several days. But 
the federal armies rapidly overwhelmed the rebels and the 
leaders were forced to flee to the interior.* Third in the 
series of events was a mutiny on the battleship Sdo Paulo.‘ 
Again liberals were impressed, but the revolutionary spirit 
did not appear in full flower until 1930. 

In 1929 the Alianga Liberal made up of the states of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Minas Geraes, and Paraiba nominated Dr. 
Getulio Vargas to run for the presidency.5 The conservative 
party, headed by President Luis, nominated Julio Prestes, 
governor of Sado Paulo state. With the power of the presi- 
dent behind him, Prestes was able to win. Though the 
elections were no more corrupt than usual, the Liberal Alli- 
ance charged that they were, and promptly a revolutionary 
movement began in the southern state of Rio Grande do Sul 
—Vargas’ stronghold. It is reported that the revolution was 
planned as early as March, 1930.7. On October 3, 1930, the 
revolution broke out. Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, then secretary 


Jobin, ibid., pp: 17, 18. 


Machado, ibid., p. go. 

Jobin, op. cit., p. 18; Francisco Martins dos Santos, O Fato Moral e 0 
Fato Social da Decada Getuliana (Rio, 1941), p. 32. 

Jobin, op. cit., p. 19. 

“Revolt in Brazil”, Outlook, Oct. 15, 1930, p. 246. 
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of state for Rio Grande do Sul, gave seven reasons for the 
revolt in a letter to the New York Times:® 


1. The fact that the government had outlawed 
the 1924 revolutionists. 

2. The government had concentrated on coffee 
to the detriment of other industries. 

3. The stabilization of coffee favored only Sao 
Paulo. 

4. The Banco do Brasil had been converted 
into a political machine by the government. 

5. Several judges had been appointed by fed- 
eral authority in Minas Geraes against the 
protest of the Supreme Court. 

6. The government refused to recognize sena- 
tors and deputies (liberals) who had been 
legally elected in several states. 

7. Federal influence on elections. 


In Porto Alegre,® capital of Rio Grande do Sul, the sched- 
uled time for the outbreak of the revolution was announced 
and all schools and shops closed early in the afternoon so 
that children and townspeople would be safe at home when 
the shooting began. Fighting went on during the night of 
October 3 around the federal barracks downtown and the 
federal military school in a suburb. By morning, however, 
these garrisons had capitulated and the fighting swept inland, 
following the railroad to Santa Maria, a junction in the 
8. “Coffee and Politics Disrupt Brazil,” Literary Digest, Nov. 1, 1930, p. 9. 
g. At the time of the revolution my family was residing in Porto Alegre, 

my father being a missionary in that city. Although I was quite young 

and knew nothing of the issues involved, several incidents stand out 
clearly in my mind. Our house was some six blocks from the military 
school and there was considerable shooting in our direction on the night 
of October 3-4. Several bullets came close and a neighbor was wounded, 
but our house was not hit. My father’s church, which was downtown 


and a block from the Federal Cuartel (barracks) , was in the hands of 
the revolutionists, who used the belfry for a machine gun emplacement. 
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center of the state, and then northward through the states 
of Santa Catharina and Parana. 

In the meantime Vargas had outlined a six point program 
which he promised to carry out:?° 


1. A new constitution. 

2. Social legislation aimed at the betterment 
of the masses. 

3. Closer codperation between the central and 
state governments. 

4. Agriculture and trade schools. 

5. Improvement of health conditions. 

6. Old age pensions. 


The rebels continued their march through Sao Paulo 
(an act considered by the “paulistas” as an invasion) and 
on to Rio de Janeiro. Minas Geraes and Paraiba actively 
codperated in the revolution but it remained primarily a 
“Rio Grandense” or “Gaticho” project. Prestes, who had 


not yet taken office, had been taken by the revolutionists in 
Rio shortly after the coup started. President Luis imme- 
diately declared a state of siege, mustered the federal armies 
in Rio and Sao Paulo and purchased airplanes in the United 
States. Parliament had already granted ten million dollars 
to quell the revolt.!* But all these measures were futile. 
Secretary of State Stimson put his finger in the pie by placing 
an embargo on arms destined to go to the rebels.*_ Forty- 
eight hours later the revolutionists took over the government! 

Leaders in the army were becoming tired of the blood- 
shed and wanted to stop it. A military junta was set up 
composed of two generals and one admiral, and Luis was 


10. J. P. de Medeyros, Getulio Vargas -Reformador Social (Rio, 1941), 
pp. 16-18. 

11. “Luis Out - Vargis In,” Outlook, Nov. 5, 1930, p. 364. 

iz. “Spread of Revolt in Brazil,” Literary Digest, Oct. 18, 1930, p. 12. 

13. “Why Brazil Exploded,” Literary Digest, Nov. 8, 1930, p. 5. 
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“invited” to resign.'* At first he was coy about it and refused, 
but later saw the light and left with his family to “vacation 
in Europe.” Governmental powers were assumed by the 
junta upon Luis’ hurried departure on October 24. The 
whole affair came as a surprise to the revolutionists, who 
sent Dr. Oswaldo Aranha to Rio to confer with the junta.’® 
This body, due to Dr. Vargas’ popularity and Dr. Aranha’s 
tact, named Vargas provisional president on November 3.'¢ 
Eight days lated the new president suspended the constitution 
of 1891 and dissolved the federal parliament, the state legis- 
latures, and even the municipal councils.17 This came as a 
shock to the Brazilian people and contributed to causes for 
the Sao Paulo revolt of 19332. 

A study of the Revolution of 1930 cannot stop on Novem- 
ber 3 of that year but must include the 1932 Paulista revolt, 
for the latter’s causes are deeply rooted in the former. In 
the first place, the proud Paulistas did not like the idea of 
having to play second fiddle to a small state, for Rio Grande 
do Sul was now in the saddle.’* Secondly, the jealous Paulistas 
considered the passing of the rebel army through their state 
as an invasion and a great insult.1® To top it all off, the 
Paulistas are constitution-loving people and when Vargas 
suspended the 1891 constitution and dissolved the assemblies 
they felt that the liberals had gone too far. Besides this, the 
coffee prices had not yet been stabilized. 

On the gth of July, 1932, Sdo Paulo rebelled. The revolt, 
led by the “Forca Publica” party, was crushed after three 
months. Dr. Vargas cleverly kept Minas Geraes and other 
states from joining Sao Paulo and thus isolated the latter. 
When the uprising was put down, all the leaders were granted 


14. Jobin, op. cit., p. 24. 

15. Loc. cit. 

16. Loc. cit. 

17. Loewenstein, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 

18. “Coffeeland Fights for Constitution,” Literary Digest, July 23, 1932, p. 11. 
19. Machado, op. cit., p. 80. 
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a general amnesty and the leading officers reinstated.” Var- 
gas named Colonel Carvalho, a leader in the Forcga Publica, 
as military governor,”! again displaying shrewdness in making 
friends out of enemies. Machado, in Uma Revolugaéo em 
Marcha, remarks that in the revolt “the people of Sao Paulo 
demonstrated that they were willing to fight and die for an 
ideal.”’22 

Sao Paulo was defeated—militarily. Morally its people 
had won, for Vargas was compelled to call a constituent 
assembly in 1933 to draft the constitution of 1934. 

Thus the wave of liberalism had grown from a ripple in 
1922 to tidal proportions in 1930, had given victory to Dr. 
Getulio Vargas, and had culminated in a new constitution 
in 1934. 


. Loewenstein, op. cit., p. 20. 
. “Civil War Ended in Brazil,” Literary Digest, Oct. 15, 1932, p. 17. 
. Machado, op. cit., p. 87. 





Some Social Aspects of German Music 


in the Enlightenment 


MH 
GEorGE T. PECK 


HAT did the great, and the mediocre, German 

musicians think about the Enlightenment? And 

if they did have any positive opinions, did they at- 
tempt to express them in music? Did they succeed? 
Further, to go beyond this superficial political level, what 
literary, national, and social forces influenced the composers 
and their art forms and how were these expressed? This 
last question is one for the experienced musicologist to 
answer, and the amateur can only follow, when he can at all, 
repeating the words of the wise and testing them according 
to his own amorphous impressions. 

Some modern musicologists have analysed music from 
the sociological point of view and, by correlating the musical 
with the verbal concepts of a culture pattern, are providing 
a mass of evidence significant for the historian of culture. 

Mr. Hugo Leichtentritt explains the purpose of his book, 
Music, History, and Ideas,’ in terms of the newer, anti- 
romantic school of criticism: 

The intention of this book has been to point out that since antiq- 
uity, more than two thousand years ago, all the achievements of music, 
all significant changes of style, have been subject to the cultural con- 
ditions of various epochs and have been shaped by the dominant 
aesthetic ideas of each. Consequently, we should expect modern music 


to partake of the nature of the soil from which it grows, to reflect the 


ideas of our times, the intellectual, moral, social, economical conditions 
of our world. 


By contrast the romantic attitude toward music criticism, 
1. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938), p. 243. 
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so charmingly defended by Arthur Schnabel,? will have 
nothing to do with the cultural patterns behind music. 
Springing apparently from Schopenhauer’s famous descrip- 
tion of music as “the passions enjoying themselves,” the 
romantic school objects to having the artistic creations that 
it loves subjected to the scrutiny of second-rate writers. Its 
basic contention is being abandoned: that musical progress 
consists of the development of one style from another in a 
social vacuum. The theory is plausible because of the diff- 
culty of finding specific social referents in music, but this 
argument outlines the difficulty of the task—not its useful- 
ness in understanding the art. 


Joseph Haydn and the Court Musicians, 1750-1780. 


Significant changes in the styles of music and in the 
centers of musical interest were taking place toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century in Germany. Gradually 
composers turned from church music and went more and 
more into the service of the courts, and with this change in 
patronage came a revolution in musical style. The contra- 
puntal school of J. S. Bach, Haendel, and Telemann,? which 
had provided Protestant Europe with profound expressions 
of religious transcendentalism, was going out of style. Pop- 
ular tastes turned toward the South. Italy was producing a 
new, more human and lyrical current in the form of har- 
monic music based on the bel canto of Italian opera.‘ 

At first the German courts and their musicians could only 
imitate—even Dresden the declining center of the contra- 


2. In a series of three lectures delivered in the winter of 1940 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

3. Johann Nicolaus Forkel, Musikalischer Almanach fuer Deutschland auf 
das Jahr 1782 (Leipzig: Schwickertschen Verlag), pp. 165-166. Three 
other volumes were issued, in 1783, 1786, and 1787. 

W. H. Hadow, The Viennese Period, Vol. V of The Oxford History of 
Music (2nd Ed.; Oxford: University Press, 1931), p. 10. 
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puntal school.’ In Berlin the creations of Frederick the 
Great and his court have been summed up as “monotonous 
uninspired, dilletant, facile, clever, expressing the feelings 
of some one who has never loved a woman.” Apparently the 
possibilities for platitudes, inherent in “clear, correct, and 
pure harmony” were fulfilled. The king himself described 
the separation of matter and spirit in his intellectual circle 
in his famous dictum: ‘To live with us, the matter of con- 
versation must never be more important than the spirit.”’” 
But in defence of Frederick, it must be said that he preferred 
to foreign composers, those Germans who were struggling 
to reconcile the contrapuntal and harmonic styles, and in 
this respect was not completely cut off from the budding cul- 
tural life of Germany.® 

A more creative channel was opened up by J. A. Hiller, 
who revived the Singspiele. Influenced by the Englishman 
Henry Carey (of “Sally in our Alley” fame) ,® Hiller wrote 


bright little pieces about country life, which might be com- 
parable to the sophisticated rusticity of Rousseau if they were 
not so completely devoid of wit. His Die Jagd’ used the 


5. The near-contemporary historian Burney records the decline of Dresden 
after the Seven Years’ War. Charles Burney, A General History of Music 
from the earliest ages to the present period, (1789) , ed. by Frank Merce 
(2 vols; New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co.), II, p. 944. In Mozart's 
day, Dresden was so sterile that the composer refers to the sad “kur- 
fuerstlichen plaisirs.” Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Briefe, ed. by Albert 
Leitzmann (Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1910), p. 260. 

Maurice Emmanuel, Histoire de la langue musicale (2 vols.; Paris: Ré- 
nouard, Laurens, 1928), II, pp. 425-426. 

Ernest Lavisse, Le grand Frédéric avant l’avénement (Paris: Hachette, 
1893) , Pp. 90, 95-97- 

. Reinhold Conrad Muschler, Friedrich der Grosse (2nd Ed.; Leipzig: 
Grunow, 1925), pp. 108-110. Leichtentritt, Music, History, and Ideas, 
p- 172, presumes that Frederick's love of French culture carried over into 
the musical field. 

. Georgy Calmus, “Die ersten Deutschen Singspiele von Standfuss und 
Hiller in Publikationen der Internationaler oa Vol. Il, 
Heft VI (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Haertel, 1908) , 

Breitkopf call oene Verzeichnis der Musikalien ahepe, vollstaendig 
bis Ende, 1902 (Leipzig: Brietkopf and Haertel, 1903) . 
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simplest form of harmony, usually merely thirds, and a long 
drawn out melodic line without either the charm and clarity 
of his Italian contemporaries or the spirit of his predecessors, 

Yet Hiller is important as an example of the nascent 
nationalism of the time. He was much admired by Goethe, 
and the Singspiele were given all over Germany." It was 
“popular” music, but of the aristocratic sort that considers 
the lives of common men as politely ludicrous, and national 
opera could not yet challenge the Italian opera seria in either 
quality or popularity. 

Less popular but far more important in Berlin and Ham- 
burg was Carl Philip Emmanuel Bach, the creator of what 
he called the “galanter Stil.”??_ Besides being one of the 
foremost harpsichordists of his time, Bach succeeded where 
his colleagues failed in incorporating the capacity for in- 
dividual and brilliant expression with a sure knowledge of 
counterpoint. It has been said of him that he “united in 
his Clavier compositions the vigorous school of his father— 
of most artistic architectural and harmonic wealth—with the 
passion of the Italian cantilene.”'* To take the judgment 
of his contemporary Burney, he was indebted to “Hasse’s 
operas where he acquired his fine vocal taste in composing 
lessons, so different from the dry and labored style of his 
father.”1* (So far had the great Johann Sebastian fallen 
from popular favor.) 

C. P. E. Bach’s importance in the development of the 
harmonic style is great indeed, since he was the first who was 
able to use Italian ideas, orchestral technique, and counter- 
point according to the dictates of his thought. This shows 


11. Lebenslaeufe Deutscher Musiker, Band I, J. A. Hiller (Leipzig: Siegel’s 
Musikalienhandlung, 1915), pp. 19-28. 

12. Leichtentritt, Music, History, and Ideas, p. 162. 

13. Baumgart in his preface to Bach’s Sonaten fuer Kenner und Liebhaber, 
quoted in Hadow, The Viennese Period, p. 70. 

14. Op. cit., I, p. 957. 
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that the North German artists were coming of age. Haydn 
repeatedly expressed his debt to him,’* for Bach outlined the 
sonata form, so ably developed by Haydn, and infused in his 
music a seriousness of intent, which brought the religious 
fervor of his father into the individualistic rococco politeness 
of the growing Enlightenment. Like the other great musical 
figures of the Enlightenment, he was just slightly rebellious, 
refusing to write against the dictates of his reason and con- 
science and leaving the court to work for years among the 
bourgeois of Hamburg. 

Even at this early period, German national characteristics 
in music were consciously analysed by Forkel, who did much 
to rehabilitate the reputations of the elder Bach and Haen- 
del. He pointed out that German composers tend rather to 
favor a mathematical interpretation of music, emphasizing 
developmental form and abstract harmonic relationships.'® 
There seems indeed to be a basic cultural difference between 


the Italian mastery of song and the German development of 
symphonic and pianistic music. 


The symphonic point of view in music was only obtained by climb- 
ing the ladder of Italian opera. The ladder once climbed, young 
Germany very characteristically kicked it down, and a later generation 
pretended that there had never been any ladder there at all... . 
This psychological relation of Italian opera to German instrumental 
music is a very difficult thing to explain in words, since it is something 
over and above the structural and etymological relation which can at 
least be written down in musical notes .... We of the present day 
are surrounded on all sides not by the sound of Italian song, but by 
that of the pianoforte. Were it not that primitive human nature is 
fortunately too strong to be utterly crushed out of existence, we might 
have even forgotten what the human voice sounded like and have 
accepted the sound of the pianoforte as the normal standard of musical 


15. Marie Bobillier (Michel Brenet, pseud.) , Haydn, translated by C. Leon- 
ard Leese, (Oxford: University Press, 1926) , pp. 102-103. 

16. Johann Nicolaus Forkel, Musikalish-Kritische Bibliotek (3 vols.; Gotha: 
Ettengin, 1778, 1789), I, pp. 213-215, 216; III, p. 299. See also his 
account of church music in Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik (2 vols.; 
Leipzig: Zwicktertschen Verlag, 1801), II pp. 4-45. 
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tone. Now the pianoforte is the one instrument of serious importance 
which cannot sing . . . .; and the intelligibility of the music written 
for it was dependent for a long time, and is indeed to some extent still 
dependent, on the memory which the listener retains of what he has 
heard sung at an earlier date.17 


The great advances in North German music seem to have 
taken place in spite of the influence of the courts—in bour- 
geois and religious circles; while the South Germans and 
Austrians developed more within the cultural patterns of 
their princes and their Roman church. North German 
composers such as Hiller and C. P. E. Bach were rarely 
played in the South, and conversely Gluck and Haydn were 
not often heard in Berlin and Hamburg.'* Though, as we 
have seen, the discoveries of Bach were well known to Haydn, 
the national spirit and religious sentiment of the South was 
fundamentally different. 

In Mannheim especially, the contrast is greatest, for the 
Bavarian elector’s (Karl Theodor) sole claim to fame was 
his supporting of a large court orchestra.1® Stamitz intro- 
duced a great innovation in orchestral music when he trained 
his large string section, composed of about 35, pieces in 1777,” 
to play great fortissimi and pianissimi in close conjunction, 
thus creating surprising tonal effects. The first use to which 
they put this discovery was largely dramatic and witty, in 
order to titillate their audience’s bored enjoyment of the 
marvelous.” Haydn did this sort of thing once in the Sur- 
prise Symphony, so that he might “make the ladies jump.”” 


17. Edward J. Dent, Mozart’s Operas (New York: McBride & Nast Co, 
1918), pp. 20-21. 

18. Burney, General History of Music, II, p. 950. 

19. G. P. Gooch, Germany and the French Revolution (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1920), pp. 9-12, 15. 

20. Forkel, Almanach, 1782, pp. 127-145. Lists of the players and singers 
are given. 

21. Mozart, Briefe, to his father, Mannheim, Nov. 4, 1777, p. 42. 

22. According to his remark. He did it with kettledrums, however; Bob- 
illier, Haydn, p. 116. 
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This sounds unduly harsh on the efforts of the Mannheim 
orchestra, for their use of tonal color, both in the sense of 
dramatic volume and in the sense of a much more highly 
developed woodwind section, was taken up all over Europe, 
especially in Paris. Hence the orchestra of Stamitz became 


that of Haydn, which in turn became that of Mozart and 
Beethoven. 


Despite the political importance of Vienna, the Habs- 
burg capital had little to offer in the way of new music in 
1750. The old-fashioned religious music of Georg Reutter, 
Jr.,?8 the Italian operas of Metastasio,** and the suites of the 
court composer Wagenseil** reflected the tastes of the court 
of Maria Theresa. Her love of Italian grandiloquence and 
rather old-fashioned church music would seem to fit the 
somewhat conservative and heroic ideas of the Empress, and 
this preference of the court was so strong that Wagenseil and 
Metastasio maintained their positions down through the 
reign to Joseph II. The court was only moderately interested 
in the reforms of Gluck, the inventions of Haydn, and, later, 
the work of Mozart.”® 


There were, however, other sources of patronage in Vi- 


23. F. Stollbrock, “Leben und Wirken des kk. Hofkapellmeisters J. G. Reut- 
ter junior,” in Vierteljahrsschrift fuer Musikwissenschaft, Vol. VIII 
(1892) , p. 198. 

24. Henri Beyle (Stendahl), Vies de Haydn, de Mozart, et de Metastase 
(Nouvelle Edition: Paris: Calmann-Lévy, n. d.), pp. 271-333. 

25. Wagenseil taught the Archdukes Joseph and Francis, who later helped 
Mozart, and the Archduchess Marie Antoinette; Bobillier, Haydn, p. 9. 

Few facilities for instruction in music existed, however, in Vienna, and 

most South German musicians had to go to the Ospedaletto in Venice 

and the school of Padre Martini in Bologna or some other Italian school 
~—another explanation for the persistence of the Italian style: Hadow, 

The Viennese Period, pp. 20-21. 

The young Mozart was, however, well received by Maria Theresa, and 

his impolite rebellion against the tricks that he was asked to perform 

on the harpsichord was graciously pardoned. Once he even asked the 

Emperor Francis I to stop playing with him and called over Wagenseil, 

so that they might play together one of the court composer’s works. 

Marcia Davenport, Mozart (Chautauqua, N. Y.: The Chautauqua Press, 

1932), pp. 20-22. 
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enna and a fund of native folk music which might well 
provide material for an indigenous school. The number 
of princely orchestras surpassed that of any other city—even 
Berlin where the Prussian princes kept moderate establish- 
ments. The town houses of the Hapsburg nobility—the 
Lobkowitzes, who later helped Beethoven, the Esterhazys, 
and the various archducal families—supported orchestras. 
In addition, the Russian ambassador, Lichnowsky, and the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Pressburg, Prince Bathyany, main- 
tained a considerable number of musicians.27 The char- 
acter of the music and the life in these households varied, of 
course, according to the tastes and means of the nobles, but 
the experiences of Haydn in the employ of Prince Ester- 
hazy may be taken as typical of the better conditions. Joseph 
Haydn was hired by Prince Paul Esterhazy in 1761, when 
he was twenty-eight years old. From this time forward, he 
had few financial worries and could forget the years of hard- 
ship in the households and street orchestras of Vienna. His 
situation has usually been considered fairly advantageous, 
though some writers of romantic temperament bemoan the 
semi-menial services which the great maestro had to perform. 

He was not one of the servants, though he was to eat 
with them or take a small allowance for his meals. His 
control over the orchestra and singers was absolute and 
somewhat similar to that of a housekeeper over the domestic 
staff; but under the rule of Prince Paul’s son, Nicholas, he 
was forced to give a complete report on clean paper of his 
compositions, of the attendance at rehearsals and perform- 
ances, and of the conditions of the instruments, sheet music, 
etc. He wore the livery of the house, promised all the com- 
positions that he wrote to the Prince, and was responsible 
for all musical entertainment.”® 


27. A list of the orchestras is given by Forkel, Almanach, 1783, passim. 
28. Bobillier, Haydn, pp. 20-22. 
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The general atmosphere of the castle at Eisenstaedt must 
have been rather pleasant, with hunting and walking as 
pastimes. Haydn’s relations to his subordinates are aptly 
summed up in the usual soubriquet “‘papa,” and the great 
volume of work which he had to put out did not seem to 
wear on him. His relations with the Prince were nearly 
always friendly, for he said in his old age: “My prince was 
always satisfied with my work. Not only had I the encour- 
agement of his constant approval, but being at the head of 
an orchestra entirely under my orders, I was able to make 
experiments and try effects. Cut off from the rest of the 
world, I had nothing to worry about, and I was compelled 
to be original.” ?® This happy state was doubtless as much 
the result of Haydn’s patience as of the tolerance of Ester- 
hazy. 

The tastes of the court, like those of the democratic audi- 
ence of later days, determined to some extent the character 
of the music. Haydn had to write 175 compositions for the 
baryton, an instrument which was fast passing out of use 
but which Prince Nicholas played. Though the baryton has 
disappeared from the concert stage, Haydn’t pieces have 
largely survived and display the foundations of the com- 
poser’s later development.*® Also the court liked Italian 
comic opera, and the troupe of a dozen singers or so presented 
the famous operas of Sarti, Paisiello, and others in the Vi- 
ennese repertory. Haydn also wrote some operas, but his 
careful copying of Italian methods have caused them to be 
forgotten. It might well have been that he would have done 
well in the Singspiel medium, but he could only try it once. 
To his publisher Artaria, he complained: ‘It is my mis- 
fortune to live in the country. The greatest obstacle [to 
29. Bobillier, Haydn, p. 34. 


go. W. Oliver Strunk, “Divertimenti for Baryton, Viola, and Base”, Mu- 
sical Quarterly, Vol. XVIII (April, 1932), pp. 216-249. 
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experiments in opera] is the length of time my prince stays 
in the country.” *! It is perhaps just as well, for Reichardt 
said in 1805—and most modern critics agree with him—that 
the theatre was not Haydn’s province. Not only was his 
production small, but his education and literary interests 
were so sadly neglected that it must have seemed almost 
necessary for him to turn to “pure music.’’®? 

In this realm, Haydn carried to its conclusion the 
amalgamation of Italian melody and German harmonic and 
developmental form, giving them a dignity and vigor expres- 
sive of the greatest German Enlightenment. The astounding 
freshness of his music is due in part to his use of folk melo- 
dies, which are indeed Italianate in their structural relation 
to the accompaniment but which are derived most often from 
the tunes that he heard around him. He was completely 
at home when taking music from the streets and the villages 
and weaving it together in new forms. Often modern listen- 
ers, forgetting the revolutionary character of his develop- 
mental inventions, think of him merely as the happy simple 
peasant expressing the quaint rural life of the eighteenth 
century. He is simple in the sense that the treatment is 
rarely anything but straightforward. One might compare 
him to a Chardin, examining simple scenes of basic value 
with a complete command of artistic form and a subtlety 
of shading—and contrast him to Greuze or a Hiller, por- 
traying similar events with sentimentality and sophistication 
for the rococco petty bourgeois. So closely did Haydn 
interpret the musical forms of the peasants that efforts have 


31. Bobillier, Haydn, p. 40. 

32. Johann Friedrich Reichardt, Berlinische Musikzeitung, 1805, n. 99. 
Haydn considered himself rather weak in this form and apologized for 
one of his vocal works: “In case I have not executed my work accord- 
ing to your taste and intentions, I should not be blamed too much be- 
cause I know neither the persons nor the locale of the plot. The at- 
tempt to understand them made the work sour for me.” Paul Henry 
Lang, “Haydn and the Opera,” Musical Quarterly, Vol. XVIII (April, 
1932) , p. 280. 
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been made to interpret him as a Croatian national composer, 
though recently his use of Germanic folk tunes has been 
cited to show his more catholic background.** 

In Haydn’s style his many innovations might be pre- 
sumed to have caused displeasure. They quite often did, 
for as Burney remarked: “Whatever easy is old; whatever 
new is odd.” ** But the composer overcame most opposition 
by repeating his ideas so that they became familiar by the end 
of the piece. He greatly developed the symphony and the 
sonata form. It is too much to go into a history of the origins 
of the symphony here, but he found it a collection of orches- 
tral pieces—labeled anything from “symphony” to “diverti- 
mento” or “cassation” and often played in part—and left 
it substantially a modern art form. For a long time it was 
not clear whether or not the minuet third movement was 
an essential part of the whole. Gradually the symphony 
became increasingly capable of expressing a variety of emo- 
tions. Haydn’s orchestration was so good that Stendhal, 
writing in 1808," considered him and not Stamitz the orig- 
inator of those startling variations in tone and in rhythm, 
the pianissimo and the prestissimo which have been de- 
scribed. 

The sonata form, which Haydn used in his first move- 
ments, was, as we have seen, taken from C. P. E. Bach and 
with such expressions of gratitude that Bach wrote from 
Hamburg: “You are the only musician who understands 
me.”** He heightens its effect by using a more prominent 
contrasting theme for his second subject, by indulging in a 


$3. W. H. Hadow, A Croatian Composer (London: Seeley and Co. Ltd., 

1897), pp. 41-85; E. F. Schmid, Joseph Haydn, ein Buch von Vorfahren 
und Heimat (1934). See also: Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians, ed. by H. G. Colles, (Supplementary Vol.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940) , p. 271. 

- Op. cit., II, p. 959. 

. Op. cit., pp. 41-43. These lives by Stendhal were written in a series 
of letters dated from 1808 to 1814. 

. Hadow, The Viennese Period, p. 210. 
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greater freedom in the developmental section, by working 
out much smoother key modulations, and by finishing off 
the recapitulation with both first and second subjects invari- 
ably in the tonic, thus creating a feeling of great clarity and 
joy. This careful and complete working out of a simple 
series of ideas in clear harmonic abstractions has often been 
called the expression of the age of reason, and the parallels 
between such harmonic construction and _ rationalistic 
methods of thinking are too obvious to need repetition. 

In the string quartets, as in the symphonies, Haydn per- 
fected the sonata form, developed much more highly the solo 
capacities of the instruments, and used them to portray the 
variations of conversational voices. This last invention was 
doubtless unconscious, because Haydn’s usual imitations of 
sounds were superficial and naive. For instance, the sym- 
phony La Poule imitates the noises of the barnyard, another 
is obviously entitled The Hunt, and the well-known Toy 
Symphony uses pipes, whistles, and other toy instruments. 

Haydn well expresses the religion of the Enlightenment 
in his masses. He himself was a practising Catholic, dutifully 
saying prayers before setting to work in the mornings, but 
his religious feeling, sincere and happy, expressed itself in 
a manner that shocked his more conservative contemporaries. 
He was too happy, and, since the symphony orchestra was 
taken into church, too worldly. When people complained 
to him of this, he said that he could only write in this way 
because that was the way he felt. No more striking example 
of the change in religious sentiment can be shown than by 
comparing any of Bach’s Credos with those of Haydn. Bach's 
transcendentalism and sense of mass worship are wonderfully 
brought out by his abstract polyphonic harmonies and his 
use of a number of voices in unified variation; while Haydn 
finishes his Theresa Mass by portraying the glory of the Res- 
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urrection in a beautiful but almost operatic soprano aria. 
His humanistic faith was, however, most sincere and straight- 
forward. To show this, one need only compare his works to 
two described by a Venetian Abbate Ortes: “We have had 
two new Misereres this week, one by Galuppi and one by 
Sacchini. They were both strings of arias, jigs, balleti, and 
other movements which would be just as suitable to a Te 
Deum as to a Miserere.”*” Note that the good Abbate does 
not disapprove of the undignified pieces; he only wishes that 
the two parts of the service might be kept distinct. 

By the time that Haydn was reaching a large international 
audience in 1781, he was able to go to Vienna more and more, 
and it was at this time that he came under the influence of 
Mozart. His stylistic and structural methods were well 
established, however, for he had written well over fifty sym- 
phonies, several operas and oratorios, and a host of other in- 
strumental works. 

The general atmosphere of joy, sincerity, and manliness 
in Haydn’s work is due not only to his use of folk songs 
and brilliant orchestration but also to his harmonic prefer- 
ences. He used most often the major key, and especially the 
keys of C, G, or A, which were thought at that time (and 
this) to have these qualities. 

The grandeur of this creation is, of course, in itself, but 
it also sets forth a time and a people conscious of its own 
power, surveying the events of existence and the desires of 
life with honesty and a clarity of form so profound that it 
could include the aspirations of its greatest artists. With the 
advent of the nineteenth century and romanticism, this 
epical unity of culture is gone, and what has been, will be, 
or should be is expressed in the explosions of Beethoven and 
garret of Schubert. 


37. Ibid., p. 10. 
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The Viennese School and the Enlightenment of Joseph II, 
1780-1791. 

Part of the cultural policy of Joseph II consisted in help- 
ing the development of a national Singspiel, but this interest 
was limited by the monarch’s enjoyment of the productions 
of his Italian subjects and by his enforcement of economy in 
all sections of the administration.** 

Joseph established the Court theatre as a national insti- 
tution in 1778, thereby partially destroying its character of a 
private caterer to the court and taking it out of the hands 
of the “Imperial and Royal Court and Chamber Musicians.” 
He maintained the troupe of Italian singers, who had been 
doing the traditional repertory of Sarti, Metastasio, Gluck, 
etc., but he directed the new management to present native 
opera, like that given from time to time in the Kaertnertor 
theatre. 

German repertory was at this time in a rather primitive 
state. The comic operas of Hiller, Neefe, and the Austrian, 
André, were received in approximately the same spirit as a 
modern musical comedy. Because of lack of material the 
German company turned to presenting translations of opera 
buffa and of French comic opera and operated profitably for 
several years while building up a good troupe drawn largely 
from the North German school. 

It was in this milieu that Mozart was able to present in 
1782 his first popular German opera, Die Entfuehrung aus 
dem Serail. His training was by this time complete, though 
later works were to show much greater development. He had 
a thorough knowledge of Italian opera, having been taught 
harmony and counterpoint by Padre Martini on his trip to 
Italy in 1769 and 1770. He was commissioned to write a 
light opera for the Milanese stage and turned off La finta 


38. Paul von Mitrofanov, Joseph II, trans. by V. von Demeligé (Vienna: 
W. Stern, 1910), pp. 732-740. 
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semplice, written in the approved style to a play by Carlo 
Goldoni, the librettist for so much of this type of work. 

Mozart’s interest in opera was greatly encouraged by his 
stay in Mannheim, both because of the interesting work 
being done there and because of his love for the soprano 
Aloisa Weber. He heard the strongly nationalistic Guen- 
ther von Schwarzburg of Holzbauer and two operas of 
Schweitzer written to the somewhat pompous lines of Wie- 
land. Though he approved of these works and learned 
something from them, he was disgusted with the light tone 
of German production and its reception, and so turned his 
efforts to writing Italian and French arias. Furthermore, his 
interests turned to the south, because of his memory of the 
great receptions of Naples, Rome, and Milan, and because 
in his adolescence, he had a great drive to write opera seria, 
the only operatic medium of the time capable of expressing 
violent and grand passion.*® 

Idomeneo, King of Crete was the result, and though the 
influence of Italy pervades the work, it shows already the 
characteristics which were later to bring Mozart fame as one 
of the greatest composers of German opera. Like Gluck, the 
young genius was trying to fashion a musical drama instead 
of a string of arias dealt out mechanically to the prima donna, 
the basso, the tenor, and the contralto. Though compared 
to his later work, Idomeneo is stiff and juvenile, yet Mozart 
approached in his orchestration the full symphonic style 
introduced by Gluck.” A comparatively realistic interpre- 
tation of human life was introduced: the hero has symphonic 
breadth, and the heroine is given tragic and lyrical arias made 
warm by chromatic harmonies; the overture is in D Major, 
a key connoting grandeur to Mozart; the action, while re- 


39. Briefe, p. 50. Giambattista Martini was musical director in Bologna and 
had considerable influence on Mozart. 

40. Sacheverell Sitwell, Mozart (New York: Appleton and Co., 1932), pp. 
21-24. 
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maining somewhat like that of a roman 4 tiroir, flows 
smoothly. Several characteristics of the prevailing Italian 
style—vocal pyrotechnics, intermezzt, awkward introductions, 
and elaborate codas—are as absent here as they are in Gluck’s 
Orfeo. It may be said that Mozart was attempting to adapt 
the Italian love of the voice to a more realistic and psycho- 
logical concept of drama. 

In the same year, he tried to repeat the effort in Thamos, 
King in Egypt, which may in one sense be considered the 
predecessor of The Magic Flute. It treats of an oriental 
subject. Like Gluck and the poet Wieland, Mozart was at- 
tracted by antique and oriental subject matter, but the great 
composer saw more than local color and pretty fairy tales, as 
he uses the oriental scene to express his mysticism. The use 
of trombones, both in Thamos and Idomeneo, was consid- 
ered then—and still is to a certain extent—to portray the 
weird, exotic, and supernatural. Later examples of this 
usage are to be found in the Commendatore scenes of Don 
Giovanni and the temple scenes in The Magic Flute. 

The love of the oddly supernatural which is shown in the 
works of Wieland, Gluck, and Mozart is an indication of the 
decline of official religion. These men, Cagliostro, and in 
another period, the fifteenth century Flemish surrealists— 
with their dances of death and wild fantastic Gothic—are 
all related; for each tried to give some satisfaction to the 
demand for a belief in a higher power—a demand which was 
no longer satisfied by the church.“ 

And yet Mozart wrote some fine religious music. He 
composed eighteen masses (most of them in the ’7o’s under 
the orders of the Archbishop of Salzburg) and motets, 


hymns, etc. Many of these were not simply hack occasion 
41. J. Huizinga, Le déclin du moyen age (Paris: Payot, 1932) develops this 
thesis completely in his chapters, “Emotions et phantasmes réligieux,” 


“Le symbolisme a son déclin,” and “Les formes de la pensée,” pp. 231-261, 
278-302. 
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pieces; but since his best masses were for his wedding and 
for his death, his excellence in religious music might well 
be explained by his reversion to the faith of his early child- 
hood in times of personal stress. In his ordinary life the 
composer seemed, at least after his arrival in Vienna in 
1781, to be remarkably indifferent to religion, and his close 
friends included Mesmer, the psychologist, and Ignaz von 
Born, a scientist and leader of the Masonic Order in the city. 
We must wait, however, until a discussion of The Magic 
Flute to show how Mozart transferred his mysticism from 
the Church and oriental mysteries to the Masonic creed. 

As soon as he had broken away from the Archbishop of 
Salzburg and come to Vienna, the young composer showed 
his enthusiasm for national opera and composed his first 
important work sung in German, Die Entfuehrung aus dem 
Serail. He wrote in a moment of national pride: “If Ger- 
many, my beloved fatherland, of which I am, as you know, so 
proud, will not take me up, then I must become a German 
envoy in France or England.” *? He stated further that Ger- 
mans have always the best in the arts. 

In Die Entfuehrung, the composer was presented with 
a very indifferent libretto, adapted from an earlier one and 
further mangled by Mozart in order to fit his rather big ideas 
about the place of symphonic music in opera. As a story, 
it does not stand up very well, being merely a series of 
phantasies to which handsome lieder could be sung. The 
advance made lies in the fact that for the first time the 
German lied assumed some of the qualities of the aria. 
Mozart does not show his nationality by adapting folk songs 
in the manner of Haydn, but in a more profound sense he 
realized in music some of the qualities of German verse. 

First, he is conscious of the speech rhythms, a fact which 
makes his music singable; whereas Haydn’s vocal music was 
42. Briefe, Vienna, Aug. 17, 1782, p. 224. 
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often criticized by singers as being unnatural. And, second, 
in the music as in the verse, the sentiment seems to triumph 
over the form. For instance, in the basso aria, “Wer ein 
Leibchen hat gefunden,” the words are extremely simple and 
the music has an easy, flowing melodic line and several simple 
ballad repetitions. Italian poetry of this period was quite 
the opposite from this in that the poets were conscious of 
the beauty of the language in itself and thus the arias of 
Metastasio, for instance, seem to be the poetry of sound, 
aptly decorated with roulades, arpeggi, and other formalistic 
devices.** 

Mozart was conscious of the possibilities in this style, and 
when, in spite of the success of Die Entfuehrung, the German 
company closed its doors, he complained loudly of the over- 
economical and unpatriotic administration. ‘‘Singers ol 
whom Germany might well be proud, must return to their 
homes... If there were a single patriot in the whole breed 
[of orchestra and theatre directors], it would be another story. 
Then perhaps the national theatre, now so beautifully bud- 
ding, would blossom; it would be an eternal stain on 
Germany, if we Germans do not at once begin in earnest to 
think in German, to deal in German, to speak in German,— 
and to sing only in German!’ 

In the three years from 1786 to 1789, Mozart had to com- 
pose to Italian words in competition with Salieri, Sarti, 
Cimarosa, and Paisiello with whom he vied, more or less on 
equal terms, for the favor of the Imperial court. The Em- 
peror apparently considered the German opera less capable 
of development than the Italian, probably because he had 
been brought up on the latter and because the German style 
was still almost embryonic. Mozart’s competition was musi- 
cally of the best and not merely the result of intrigue. Joseph 


43. Stendhal, pp. 277-283, 297-303, gives examples of Metastasio’s work. 
44. Briefe, Vienna, Mar. 21, 1785, p. 246. 
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II had further limited the field for those interested in vocal 
composition by his ban on the writing of the masses. It 
stayed in effect from 1786 to his death in 1790 as part of his 
policy of subduing the church to a position of subservience 
to the state in education, local administration, and national 
politics.*® 

Mozart discovered by great good luck an excellent libret- 
tist in the person of Lorenzo da Ponte, and the result was 
three of the four great operas of his maturity, The Marriage 
of Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Cosi fan tutte. The signifi- 
cance of these works in reflecting the tastes and ideals of the 
times and Mozart’s reactions to them is to be found in his 
stylistic development. 

He and da Ponte struck upon Beaumarchais’s social satire. 
Mozart made an honest attempt to carry its reformist mean- 
ing over into music; and da Ponte probably followed his 
natural interests, as he was a completely extroverted adven- 
turer walking from one experience to the next in the best 
Gil Blas manner.*® Mozart’s reformist intent has often 
been overlooked, partly because it is rather subtle and partly 
because he was attracted to the amorous side of the piece; 
yet he did not do a mere prettifying work like Mascagni’s 


interpretation of Verga’s sordid, powerful Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. 


The love music remains the most popular part of the 
opera because of its intrinsic interest and because Mozart 
was able to bring to his music a symphonic style matured 
by his study of Haendel and Bach. It was something that 
his Italian contemporaries could not do. Beyond this, Mo- 
zart developed recitative to a high art—a part of opera which 


45. J. Franck Bright, Joseph II (London: MacMillan, 1897), pp. 130-138. 

46. The Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte, trans. by Elizabeth Abbott, ed. by 
Arthur Livingston (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1929) were first published 
during da Ponte’s stay in New York in order to make ends meet. 
They relate his escapades in amusing style. 
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the Italians in their haste rather overlooked.*? In it, he 
catches variations of voice and feeling with the deftness and 
vigor of a master. This has been called his psychological 
insight,** though the expression would rather remind one 
of the turgid profundity of Wagner or Debussey; but if 
Schopenhauer or Bergson were considered the thinkers 
behind the works of the later masters, Rousseau’s delicate 
and sentimental humanistic interest, as shown in the Con. 
fessions and La Nouvelle Héloise, is the intellectual father 
of Mozart’s knowledge. 

Mozart’s characterization is used to show the absurdities 
and delicacies of love for an audience that enjoyed laughing 
at its foibles and, more important, to create at least two 
genuine people. One is Bartolo, the old-fashioned, absurd 
father in Beaumarchais, who is given arias and recitative in 
the old-style buffa manner; and the other is the Count, who 
is treated with a definite attempt to get across the sinister 
and degenerate qualities of his nature. The social meaning 
of these creations must have remained largely in the mind 
of their author, and thus they must have been very poor 
propaganda. If they had been otherwise, probably permis- 
sion to give the work, difficult enough to obtain as it was, 
would have been refused. 

The next joint effort was Don Giovanni, suggested by da 
Ponte for obvious reasons. (He seems to have thought of 
himself as a Don Juan.) Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, and 
the peasant girl, Zerlina, were among the finest creations of 
the Venetian’s fertile brain, and Mozart more than kept up 


47. Gluck was the first to introduce this care into recitative, i.e., after the 
great Italian seventeenth century masters, Hadow, The Viennese Period, 
p. 91. The rapidity and brilliance of Mozartian recitative is so hard 
to reproduce that the Glyndebourne Festival Company, which produced 
about the best representations up to 1939, could not use Italian singers 
trained in the somewhat lazy style of nineteenth century grandiosity. 
They used mostly English or German singers and worked them almost 
inhumanly in order to get perfect speed and understanding. 
Leichtentritt, Music, History, and Ideas, p. 176. 
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with him in the variety and profundity of his music. It is al- 
most entirely buffa, going into all the variations of love with 
an amorality characteristic of the times. True, a “Johnson 
office” ending is tacked on, where the libidinous protagonist 
is punished for his sins, but neither Mozart nor his audience 
took very seriously the “crime does not pay” attitude. Devils 
come on stage and drag off Don Giovanni to the tune of 
formalized horror. The superficial religious symbolism is 
another evidence of the gulf between the dictates of the 
church and the real aspirations of the audience. This scene 
is, as a matter of fact, so irreligious that it is rarely presented 
on the modern stage. 

Mozart had another chance to indulge his tastes for the 
supernatural and august in his treatment of the Commen- 
datore. The crashing chords, which open the opera and 
are almost a leitmotif for the character, reach a broad and 
mystical grandeur in the supper party scene at the end of 
the last act. In view of this and other “intellectual” char- 
acteristics of the work, it is a somewhat distorted view which 
considers Mozart as primarily an erotic composer—as one- 
sided as the mid-nineteenth century judgment of him as an 
ethereal, sweet aesthete*® (Perhaps, these criticisms should 
not be called romantic and nineteenth century, for Mozart 
has been taken up again by our “liberal,” Catholic-aristotelian 
contemporaries as the expression of firm rationalistic faith 
and abstract clarity.) 

Third in this great trio is Cosi fan tutte, another flip- 
pant, amorous work, without, however, any other signifi- 
cance. It is probably the best of eighteenth century Italian 
opera buffa, traditional in its plot and thought. Comic 
recitative is carried to its highest development with mature 
49. Most charmingly set forth by Edouard Moericke in Mozart auf der Reise 


nach Prag, an idyl of the composer’s trip to Prague to stage Don Gio- 
vanni. 
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subtlety, and the work has so few arias and outstanding char- 
acters that there results a continuity of action and smooth- 
ness of dramatic and musical unity hardly achieved again 
before the advent of Wagner. 

In his final opera, The Magic Flute, Mozart, who had 
become a Mason, expressed his new reforming faith. The 
work stands by itself in its content and form. It was written 
for Emanuel Schickaneder, whose experience as a Viennese 
impresario led him to demand what was at the height of 
fashion. He knew that fantastic oriental dramas with lots 
of comic horseplay were almost the only thing that could 
go over in German because of the competition of Italian 
comic opera. So he took one of Wieland’s oriental tales 
and began to adapt it for the stage, but before the first act 
was completed, he and Mozart decided to alter the plot in 
order to introduce Masonic symbolism.™4 

However, the mark of Schickaneder’s desire to have a 
hit remained in the drama. Papageno, which he played, 
sings a delightfully humorous South German bird-catcher 
song, follows it up with a nonsensical aria, which he hums 
and pantomimes with locked lips, and provides comic relief 
with his horseplay during the most religious Masonic se- 
quences. This ludicrous buffon is all that is left of the 
wicked magician in Wieland’s story, and his very presence 
was hated by Mozart, because he detracted from the unity 
and seriousness of the drama. Mozart wrote from Munich: 
“The ——-_—————s had a box this evening and applauded 
everything loudly, but he, the all-knowning, behaved like 
such a true Bavarian that I could not stay there or I should 


50. The Salzburg Opera company, who were among the few in recent years 
to give this opera in America, also use almost entirely Northern ie 
singers, none of whom possess outstanding voices but all of whom have 
a fine stage sense and an excellent dramatic training. 

Briefe, Aug. 17, 1782, Vienna, p. 224. 
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have called him a fool to his face. Unluckily I was in the 
box just as the second act began, and so during the cere- 
monial scene. He laughed at everything. At first I was 
patient and tried to draw his attention to certain passages, 
but he just laughed at everything: that was more than I 
could endure—I called him a Papageno and went out, but I 
don’t believe the ass understood what I meant.’’®? 

The opera has often been called a mere collection of 
trivia ennobled by most charming music, and when one 
considers the quality of the lyrics, the change of plan in the 
midst of production, and the low comedy necessary if the 
show was to go on at all, the judgment seems justified. But 
it overlooks the fact that Mozart was serious. He was poor 
and needed the commission. He had been turned down by 
the Emperor Leopold. He was expressing the faith of his 
maturity. He was talking revolution. 

Masonry was not, as today, first cousin to the Elks, but 
a real fighting creed.** Established to unify thinking men 
in a broadly humanistic and humanitarian creed, its rites, 
derived from the mediaeval guilds and from oriental mys- 
teries, answered the religious needs of laymen who were 
interested in social reform. A history of Masonic develop- 
ment cannot be entered into here, but the order included 
many of the prominent men of the time in spite of the severe 
persecutions of Maria Theresa in 1743 and of Karl Theodor 
of Bavaria in 1783. Francis I of Austria (Maria Theresa’s 
consort) , Frederick the Great, and Frederick William II of 
Prussia were all brothers, and Joseph II, though not a mem- 
ber because of his position, refused to repress the order. 
Herder was one of the founders of the Koenigsberg chapter, 
52. Ibid., 1791 (about a month before Mozart's death) , p. 272. 

53: The literature on the eighteenth century Masons is voluminous. A 
brief description of their activities and the work of the related Illum- 


inati in Bavaria can be found in Gooch, Germany and the French 
Revolution, pp. 30-33, 64-68. 
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which also included Kant;5* Wieland, Lessing, Goethe, 
Klopstock, and many other prominent writers felt that their 
libertarian and egalitarian ideas were well expressed in 
Masonic meetings; and, finally, Haydn was also a member. 

Mozart’s masonic conversion took place in 1785, probably 
under the influence of the scientist Ignaz von Born, an ex- 
Jesuit, and Michael Puchberg, a wealthy Viennese merchant 
who not only became his close friend but who also helped 
to support him.®> In this year he made his first concerted 
attempt at writing serious vocal music in German. He wrote 
for Born the long cantata Die Maurerfreude, which marvel- 
ously sets forth a solid, mystical faith in universal brother- 
hood; and several shorter cantatas followed, for instance the 
Laut Verkuende unsre Freude and Die Seele des Weltalls. 
The Maurerische Trauermusik, composed for the death of 
his “brother,” the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Prince 
Estherhazy was also impressive.*¢ 

The sincerity of Mozart’s faith can hardly be questioned. 
He was no joiner. If the internal evidence of his music is 
not enough, many letters to his brothers exist. When he 
foresaw in 1787 the approaching death of his father, he 
consoled him as follows: “And I thank my God that he 
has granted me the good fortune to obtain the opportunity 
(you know what I mean) of regarding death as the key that 
unlocks our true happiness. I never lie down in bed without 
considering that I perhaps, young as I am, may the next day 
be no more; yet not one of all those that know me could say 
that I was morose or melancholy in social intercourse, and 


54. Herder was not only in touch with the South German and Austrian 

Masons but was also interested in nationalistic music as well as cos- 
mopolitan humanitarianism. K. Haym, Herder (2 vols.; Berlin: Wied- 
mannsche Behandlung, 1885), I, p. 155; II, pp. 789-791. 
Briefe, Dresden, June 27, 1788, pp. 256-257. This is one among several 
of his Masonic letters. ; 
All of these works and several hymns and marches from The Magic 
Flute were put out in an album, Kompositionen fuer Freimauren, ed. 
by Carl Reineke (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Haertel) . 
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for this happiness I thank my Creator daily and wish heartily 
that the same happiness may be known to every one of my 
fellowmen.” He closes the letter: “I conjure you by all 
that—we hold sacred.’’5* 

The masonic interpretation of The Magic Flute—and 
there is no other except the nonsensical one—was first 
brought out for the general public in 1794 and was elabor- 
ated in the nineteenth century.** The words were written 
either by Schickaneder or by a colorful member of his troupe, 
Carl Gieseke. Both were Masons. The chivalrous hero, 
Tamino, is supposed to represent Joseph II, and the meek 
and loving heroine, Pamina, the Austrian people. They are 
guided to a happy union by the high priest Sarastro, presum- 
ably von Born; and the Egyptian temple chorus, generally 
recognized at that time as Masons because of the popular con- 
nection of Masons with Egyptian rites, provided the religious 
background. The Queen of the Night begins the play as the 
good fairy of Wieland’s story but becomes the obscurantist 
villainess, who is given grand but conventional Italianate 
arias to sing. She is Maria Theresa, and her machinations 
are aided by magic (the flute of Tamino and the bells of 
Papageno) and by the treacherous cavillations of the Jesuits, 
personified in the loutish Moor, Monostatos. 

The subordinate role of the feminine characters is note- 
worthy—a final answer to the erotic-Mozart theory—for the 
three fairies who help the Queen of the Night throw them- 
selves at the feet of Tamino with degrading abandon. They 
attempt to seduce the hero from his sacred duty, and he must 
even give up his earthly love for Pamina in order to go 
57. Briefe, April, 1787, pp. 249-250. Dent, Mozart’s Operas, p. 376, and Jahn, 


Life of Mozart, Ul, p. 323, agree with most other authorities in ascribing 
a Masonic and not a Catholic significance to this letter. 

58. Ibid., III, pp. 327, 349. Dent points out an anonymous pamphlet of 
1866 as the decisive interpretation; it was probably written by a Leip- 
zig theologian, Moritz Alexander Zille; Mozart’s Operas, p. 335. 
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through his trials. They say good-by to each other in an 
incomparable duet, and Tamino enters upon the trials 
in the temples of Nature, Reason, and Wisdom. Sarastro, 
who has invoked the pagan gods in his majestic hymn, “O 
Isis und Osiris,” guides him with tolerance and gentleness, 
and the Masonic symbolism is carried to its grand conclusion 
in the temple scenes where Joseph and the Austrian people 
are united in their love of mankind under the guiding eyes 
of the Masonic leader. 

Mozart, who has been called the last representative of 
the rococco period,®® is more than that. Musically The 
Magic Flute is a landmark in German opera, the most pop- 
ular single work presented at the court of Weimar under 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s direction.© In addition, it was a con- 
tinuous challenge to German operatic composers, for it con- 
tains Mozart’s genius in recitative writing translated finally 
into German, the culmination of all those operatic charac- 
teristics which have been pointed out, and a great new spirit 
of serious faith. 

By unfortunate accident (malignant typhus, to be exact), 
Mozart died a few months after the proclamation of the 
French Republic. He did not live to see the Masonic ideals 
of brotherhood, equality, and self-sacrifice taken up and 
evolved by the great social upheaval. 

59. “He (Mozart) died on the threshold of the new world that was slowly 
rising out of the turmoil of the corrupt and perverted rococco spirit. 

In his music the dying age reaches its most enchanting and delightful 

expression, in which all its characteristic features are idealized.” Leich- 

tentritt Music, History, and Ideas, p. 176. 

The Magic Flute received 82 performances, its nearest competitor being 

Don Giovanni with 68 performances. Goethe wished to write a sequel; 

he says of it: “I am content if the general public enjoys what it sees; 

at the same time the higher meaning will not escape the initiated, just 


as is the case with Die Zauberfloete and other things.” Dent, Mozart’s 
Operas, p. 385. 





The Tragic Square of 
Don Luis de Carbajal y de la Cueva 
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of Luis de Carbajal reveals that it is both sparse and 

inadequate. José Toribio Medina confused him with 
a nephew of the same name. Vicente Riva Palacio secured 
valuable data from the National Archives of Mexico from 
which can be drawn many pertinent facts regarding the role 
played by Carbajal in the development of New Spain.? 
Hubert Howe Bancroft devoted several pages to an account 
of him, but lacked the sources for a satisfactory narrative.® 
Alexander Kohut took the viewpoint of Medina, but dis- 
covered that there were two individuals by this name, Luis 
de Carbajal y de la Cueva, governor of the New Kingdom 
of Leén, and Luis de Carbajal, el mozo, his nephew.* How- 
ever, Kohut emphasized the religious affiliations of the two 
men, completely disregarding everything else.’ The above 
mentioned writers were scholarly and scientific, whereas, C. 
K. Landis, a pulp writer, wrote in a lighter vein and produced 
Carabajal the Jew, a legend of old Monterrey. This review 
of the life of the conquistador was, as one writer called it, 


‘ N EXAMINATION Of the printed matter relative to a study 


. José Toribio Medina, Historia del Tribunal del Santo Oficio de la Inqui- 
sicién de México (Santiago de Chile, 1905) , p. 104. 
Vicente Riva Palacio, Mexico a Través de los Siglos, vol. 2 (Barcelona, 
1888-1889) , pp. 443-447. ; 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol. 2 (San Francisco, 1883) , 
pp- 760-761, 777. : Bites . 
Alexander Kohut, “Jewish Martyrs of the Inquisition in South America,” 
American Jewish Historical Society, vol. 4 (Baltimore, 1896) , pp. 101-187. 
Kohut, “Trial of Francisco Maldonado de Silva,” op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 163- 
179. 
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“‘semi-fictional and semi-romantic.”® Therein is the extent 
with which historians of the eighteen hundred and nineties, 
bona fide or otherwise, were concerned with Don Luis de 
Carbajal. 

“I was born in Mogadourio,” said Luis de Carbajal y de 
la Cueva as his first statement was recorded by the court 
stenographer of the Inquisition being held in Mexico City. 
Thus, late in the year 1589, began the trial which was to re- 
sult so disastrously for him and his family. As question upon 
question was hurled at him, relentlessly and unceasingly, 
with utter disregard for his invaluable services to the king, 
one wonders the trend of thought which probably ran 
through his troubled mind. Most likely he recalled his life 
in retrospect, remembering little of his early childhood which 
was spent from the time of his birth (1537) until early 
adolescence in the small town of Mogadourio in the province 
of Tras-os-Montes, Portugal, near the Spanish border.’ His 
education was not neglected, because he attended school in 
his native village until the age of eight years.® 

Don Luis told the inquisitors that he had travelled with 
his father shortly afterward to Sahagun in the kingdom of 
Spain where they visited the bishop who was a paternal rela- 
tive.1° This information was brought into the proceedings 
in order to establish the fact of his unwavering loyalty to the 
Christian faith. According to his testimony the people of 
Mogadourio were in constant touch with Sahagun, Bena- 
vente, and Salamanca in neighboring Spain. That fact was 
substantiated by the detailed account he gave about addi- 
tional travel with his father to Salamanca and Benavente in 


6. Robert Ricard, “Pour Une Etude Du Judaisme Portugais Au Mexique 
Pendant La Periode Coloniale,” Revue D’Histoire Moderne (Paris, Li- 
brairie Felix Alcan, August-September, 1939) , pp. 516-524. 

Alfonso Toro, “Los Judios en la Nueva Espafia,” A. G. N. Publicaciones 
(México, D.F., Talleres Graficos de la Nacion, 1932) , p. 280. 

Ricard, op. cit., p. 519. 

Toro, loc. cit. 

Ibid. 
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the kingdom of Leén. The date of the death of his father 
is unknown, as is the three-month period Carbajal spent in 
Lisbon.” 

For thirteen years, the future conquistador assumed the 
role of treasurer and auditor of the Cape Verde Islands in the 
service of the king of Portugal. Following his return to 
Lisbon where his stay was short, Don Luis went to Seville, 
marrying a fellow countrywoman, Guiomar de Ribera, who 
was from the former city.12 The European phase of his life 
culminated in an assignment he fulfilled for the king of 
Spain in the revolt of the Netherlands. Juan de Ubilla, in 
a report describing an attack by John Hawkins upon a fleet 
destined for New Spain in which Carbajal was a passenger, 
stated that he had been in the service of the king of Spain 
in an armada which had been directed by Don Luis in 
Flanders.** 

The opportunity for Carbajal to come to New Spain, as 
he did in 1567, probably resulted as a reward from his Catho- 
lic majesty. No better time for the venture could have come 
his way as he had just lost a grain merchandise contract.’ 
His presence in the New World was a flagrant gesture which 
ignored the emigration laws. The latter stated that no one 
whose forefathers were Jews or Moors could come to the 
Indies. However, Vernon Neasham, who examined the emi- 
gration records, found the measure frequently violated. 
Carbajal came to New Spain in the guise of a vintner. His 
route of travel included a stop over at Jamaica. He had 
no difficulty in disposing of the boatload of wine which he 


Ricard, op. cit., p. 519; Toro, op. cit., p. 280. 
Loc. cit. 
Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Epistolario de Nueva Espafia, 1564-1569 
(Mexico, D.F., Antigua Libreria Robredo de J. Porrtia e Hijos, 1939- 
1942) , vol. 10, p. 286. 

- Toro, op. cit., p. 280. 

- Vernon Neasham, Emigration to the Spanish Indies, 1492-1592 (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1935), p. 61. 
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had brought across the Atlantic. Eager merchants in Vera 
Cruz, Mexico City, and Zacatecas quickly relieved him of his 
cargo. Thereupon Don Luis purchased a cattle ranch from 
Don Lope de Sosa.’* As an animal husbandryman he applied 
himself to cattle-breeding on his acreage in the province of 
Panuco."* 

Moreover, Carbajal was anything but a sedentary indi- 
vidual. Shortly after his arrival he found himself in the role 
of Indian fighter and frontiersman. The Chichimeca tribes 
from the west were a source of constant disturbance to peace- 
ful Indians and Spaniards alike. Since the coming of Vice- 
roy Martin Enriquez in 1568, Carbajal had been active in 
subduing them in the province of Huaxteca.'* Before the 
appearance of the white man in that region, nomad tribes 
lived there without any political organization except that 
each one obey his chief.° Don Luis was not the first Euro- 
pean explorer to enter the district as Francisco de Urdiifiola, 
the Elder, preceded him.” The marauding Indians who 
were constantly pursued by Carbajal led him to penetrate 


the region north of Panuco.*4 Thus, a second expansionist 
movement was begun in the area.” In 1576 he received an 
order from the viceroy to pacify and to punish the Huaxtecan 
Indians in a neighboring province. It was on the Huaxtecan 
frontier that Luis de Carbajal, so highly valued by Viceroy 
Enriquez as an Indian fighter and frontier pacifier, gained 


16. Toro, loc. cit. 

17. Riva Palacio, op. cit., p. 443. 

18. Philip Wayne Powell, “Spanish Warfare Against the Chichimecas in 
the 1570's,” The Hispanic American Historical Review (Durham, N. C., 
Duke University Press, November 1944) , p. 593- 

19. La Republica Mexicana. Estados del Norte: Nuevo Leén (Mexico, 
1908) , p. 2. 

20. Ibid., p. 3. 

21. Dorothy Hull Castario de Sosa’s Expedition to New Mexico (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1916) , p. 28. 

22. Sister Margaret Feudge, The Viceregal Administration of Luis de Velasco, 
the Second, 1590-1595 (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1921) , p. 63. 
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the reknown about which Enriquez wrote so glowingly to his 
successor. Simultaneously, Carbajal was laying the ground- 
work for the conquest and colonization of his “tragic 
square.’ *8 

Knowledge of the return of Carbajal to Spain to secure 
royal permission for his venture is revealed in a rather in- 
direct manner. It is contained in a report of viceregal in- 
structions which stated that Luis de Carbajal sailed to New 
Spain in a fleet commanded by General Francisco de Lujan, 
bringing the new viceroy, the Conde de Corufia. The docu- 
ment, dated September 25, 1580, continued with the data 
that Don Luis de Carbajal was the governor of the new 
kingdom of Leén. Furthermore, he was designated as the 
person most capable of doing the job of pacifying the natives 
because he had been among those Indians and knew their 
ways thoroughly.* The royal commission which granted 
him the right to establish the realm was authorized by King 
Phillip II, June 14, 1579, at Toledo.** It follows that Don 
Luis arrived on the Iberian peninsula early in the spring of 
that year. 

Between the two dates already mentioned Carbajal found 
his time well occupied. As the project was a business venture 
he proceeded to settle his affairs in the old world and to make 
arrangements for the successful conclusion of his plans. To 
pursue the latter course Carbajal executed a series of legal 
commitments which have been preserved in the archives of 
23. Philip Wayne Powell, Chichimeca Warfare in New Spain, 1550-1590 

(unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1941), 

pp- 103; 86 (Alessio Robles’ “tragic square” because of the shape of the 

grant—2oo leagues on each side of the southeast corner at Panuco—and 
the tragic persecution of the Carbajal family, partly because of malad- 
ministration and partly because they were Jews.’) 

Pacheco, Joaquin F., y Cardenas, Francisco de, eds., Coleccién de Docu- 


mentos Inéditos Relativos Al Descubrimiento, Conquista y Colonizacion 
de las Posesiones Espaniolas En América Y Oceania, vol. 3 (Madrid, 1865) , 


. 491. 
Vito Alessio Robles, Coahuila y Texas En La Epoca Colonial (México, 
D. F., Editorial Cultura, 1938) , p. 89. 
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Seville. His first act was to prepare for passage back to the 
Indies, January 2, 1580. Accordingly, he acquired title to 
the ship, Nuestra Senora de la Luz, from its master, Lorenco 
Martin. The vessel which was anchored at Gibraltar was 
then placed in the hands of Hernan Benitez Inojosa by Car- 
bajal.2® Eight days later, January 10, 1580, as guarantor of 
a loan made by Gonzalo de Morales, a cobbler in Seville, to 
Augustin Rodriguez, Don Luis paid the amount in default.” 
Diego de Madrid and Ana de los Reyes, his wife, citizens of 
Seville in the precinct of San Juan de la Palma, joined Car- 
bajal as prospective settlers for the new kingdom of Leén on 
January 22, 1580.78 In the body of the script specific condi- 
tions to which they agreed were enumerated. A carpenter 
and his wife, the former Juan de Sauzedo Espinosa, natives 
of the town of Guadalupe, but living in Seville, January 25, 
1580, associated themselves with Don Luis.2® The first week 
in February found a skilled bell maker, Diego Martinez de 
Valladares, a citizen of the town of Yola in the diocese of 
Burgos, and Rodrigo de la Barreda, a master stone-cutter, 
also from the diocese of Burgos, joining the group on the 
seventh. Another two days passed when five men from 
Espinosa de los Monteros, Pedro Lépez de Mendoga, Alonso 
Garcia Mendoga, Juan Ximénez Mendoga, Alonso del Rio 
and Pedro Rodriguez affiliated themselves with Carbajal, 
February 9, 1580.%° To settle the estate of his father-in-law, 
the right of executrix was given to Carbajal’s mother-in-law, 
Dojfia Blanca Rodriguez, to collect debts which were owed 
her husband, Nujio Alvarez de Ribera, from Seville to the 
Indies. Further insight as to the business associations that 
Don Luis had with his wife’s father appears when the con- 
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stable of the Audiencia of Seville, Martin Fernandez de los 
Olivos, was paid three hundred ducats for certain slaves and 
other things, February 13, 1580.*! On February 17, Carbajal 
gave Alonso Rodriguez the power to contract married 
laborers for settlers in the new kingdom of Leén by virtue of 
royal cédulas and provisions made for him by his majesty.*? 
When Don Luis closed his account with Francisco de Nova 
of Seville, February 20, 1580, he indicated that he had en- 
gaged in an extensive cochineal business. The receipt was 
868,686 maravedis for 38 arrobas, g libras and 6 onzas of 
cochineal. The amount was paid to reimburse Melchor de 
Almansa, customs administrator of the Indies. Carbajal 
named Diego Ruis de Ribera, captain, governor and loyal 
executor of the town of Jimena, February 20, 1580, and as 
such gave him the right to be able to contract married set- 
tlers for his colony.** In order to fit out his party completely, 
Don Luis arranged for provisions of food. To Francisca de 
Castro of Seville, May 21, 1580, he paid eleven hundred reales 
for twenty-seven quintales of hardtack.** No other informa- 
tion regarding the preparations made by Carbajal in Spain 
is available at the present writing, but one can readily surmise 
that they were extensive and thorough. 

Armed with his right to discover and to pacify a territory 
in New Spain which would be known as the new kingdom 
of Leén, Luis de Carbajal returned to the Indies in the 
autumn of 1580. The area of the grant was enormous, being 
a square two hundred leagues on each side, eight hundred 
and thirty-eight kilometers north and west of the mouth of 
the Panuco river. It proved to be the most precarious of 
the known geographical areas of the time. The concession 
by its very magnitude would have occasioned the holder 
31. Ibid., pp. 240-241. 

32. Ibid., pp. 243-244. 
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many difficulties by infringing upon the jurisdictions of other 
conquests, affecting above all the borders of Nueva Galicia 
and Nueva Vizcaya.** In fact, according to Carbajal’s con- 
tract the new kingdom of Leén ought to have included an 
area of 702,244 kilometers, or more than one-third of the 
actual extension of the Mexican republic. Consequently it 
embraced the total area of the present states of Tamaulipas, 
Nuevo Leén, and Coahuila, almost all of Zacatecas, and 
almost all of Durango, and good sized portions of San Luis 
Potosi, Nayarit, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, and Texas. The north 
side of the square would be found where the city of San 
Antonio, Texas, is today; and the west side extended to the 
Pacific Ocean, including a small addition on the littoral to 
the heights of Acaponeta. 

The king gave Carbajal the governorship of the new king- 
dom of Leon for his lifetime and that of the heir he named. 
Moreover, he was authorized to bring about one hundred 
people to the province that he was going to settle and to 
pacify. These colonizers could come from Spain without 
the necessity of ascertaining whether or not they were long- 
time Christians or of Jewish or Moorish lineage, recently 
converted.*® As Don Luis had already made excursions from 
Tampico, he knew the land that he was going to conquer. 
Also, he knew the people he was going to bring from Spain.” 
Carbajal continued to recruit settlers on his return to the 
New World late in 1580. He appeared in Mexico City, 
shortly after his arrival, with that purpose in mind. The oc- 
cupation of the territory was delayed, because the allure of 
the rich mining districts of San Luis Potos{ and Guanajuato 
tended to eclipse the more pastoral vistas offered by Nuevo 
Leén, and the enrollment proved slow.** 

5. Alessio Robles, op. cit., pp. 89-go. 
. Riva Palacio, op. cit., pp. 446-447. 
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Coupled with this problem was the renewal of Indian 
difficulties. Carbajal, prior to his departure for Spain, in 
1577, had managed to keep the Indians subjugated by nu- 
merous punitive expeditions, particularly around Xilitla 
and Jalpa. After his departure the Chichimecas of Meztitlan 
rose in revolt and during the years 1578-1579 were wreaking 
great havoc in this area. Even as early as July 1576, while 
Carbajal was exploring north of the Pdnuco river, Chichi- 
meca raids had caused peaceful Indians around Xilitla to 
flee from their villages and the viceroy sent out an order for 
their pacification. During Carbajal’s absence four presidios 
were established by Enriquez in Huaxteca. Don Luis, imme- 
diately upon his return from Spain, abolished three of them 
because they were on the boundaries of his new jurisdiction, 
and the fourth because of its location on the bank of a river. 
He considered the presidios unnecessary alongside his pre- 
ferred system of small patrols ranging through the districts 
of conflict.* 

In spite of the punishing reprisals and slave raiding of 
Carbajal, or perhaps because of this, the Chichimecas, after 
1579, were doing great harm to the peaceful Indian villages 
in the Nuevo Leon area, and at times were defeating groups 
of Spanish soldiers.*© The opportunity for slave hunting 
attracted a new element of adventurers for Carbajal’s project 
and provided for an enlarged nucleus of settlers. Don Luis, 
himself, took an active part in the raids which was reported 
to Phillip II by the viceroy, Don Luis Velasco, the Second. 
His Catholic Majesty was told that Carbajal behaved in a 
manner that brought such wrong and sorrow to peaceful 
Natives as to cause them to rise in rebellion.“ Difficulties 
with the Indians in Nueva Galicia was made more apparent 
with the intrusion of Carbajal who settled several townships 
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to the north and northeast of the town of Santiago de Saltillo, 
and populated them with fugitives and individuals who lived 
a precarious existence.*? 

Carbajal began his conquest in 1582 when he left Tam- 
pico and headed northwest.** Don Luis entered into the 
present states of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, making cer- 
tain beforehand that he had a full complement of two hun- 
dred soldiers.** Alonso de Ledén, a chronicler of the 
seventeenth century, reported the progress of Carbajal.* 

He arrived at La Cienaga, where the town of Cerralvo is located 
now, found metals at the San Gregorio mountains which caused him 
to settle a town there called Leon; he went to Saltillo which was a much 
older settlement, and by virtue of their terms of surrender, in order to 
handle the demarcation of his jurisdiction with greatest justice put it 
in their hands; coming with several Saltillo citizens, all of whom had 


learned to admire and cherish him, and proceeded to found Monterrey 
under the name of San Luis, designating Gaspar Castafio de Sosa, mayor. 


From this information can be ascertained the establish- 
ment of effective authority in the town of Saltillo by Gover- 
nor Carbajal, and, most important of all, the date upon which 
the city of Monterrey was founded by the citizens of the 
aforementioned town.*® San Luis was founded between the 
years 1582 and 1593.47 The chronicler, Alonso de Leon, said 
that Carbajal after founding San Luis in the vicinity of Mon- 
terrey “went to Leén (Cerralvo, Nuevo Leén) from where 
he made raids, captured natives, and sold them at a profit, 
so that he could hire more soldiers who liked adventure.”* 
And later, the same writer pointed out that when Don Luis 
left the town of Saltillo to continue his conquest he com- 
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missioned Captain Alberto del Canto to go into the town of 
Leén to make slave hauls.“ The appearance of Carbajal in 
Saltillo was made to implore the aid of the citizens who had 
taken part in campaigns against the natives, but the evidence 
presented indicates an ulterior motive.*° 

The itinerary of the conquistador was continued follow- 
ing the establishment of his base at Saltillo. This was done 
in the year 1581 when the alcalde mayor was relieved of his 
office by Carbajal. His appearance in Saltillo and the exhi- 
bition of the concessions granted him by Phillip II were 
sufficient to convince the citizens that the town fell within 
the jurisdictional limits assigned to him."' The first town 
founded by Don Luis in the new kingdom of Leén was 
Ciudad de Leén.®? Going from the latter town to Saltillo, 
he then went north founding San Luis, in honor of his own 
given name, which later became La Cueva. Thus, Carbajal’s 
activities were many, having founded towns such as La Cueva 
and the mine of San Francisco, he exploited mines in the San 
Gregorio de Cerralvo range or took “‘piezas,” as colonial 
jargon referred to the capturing of Indians, in order to sell 
them to new colonists. 

After Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, Carbajal was the first 
explorer of central Coahuila. As was the case before the 
founding of Monterrey, the town of Santiago del Saltillo 
probably furnished soldiers and settlers for this undertak- 
ing.** Alonso de Leén described this intrusion of Don Luis 
into Coahuila.® 

Information regarding province of Coahuila; its discovery and peo- 


pling was intentional. For Carbajal was at Saltillo and from there for 


the convenience of supplies of which he provided himself with the best, 
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he arranged his journey. With the best means that he could devise, he 
made the journey northward with a very large company. He intended 
to settle, taking with him women, children, and cattle. He arrived in 
the province of Coahuila, receiving and treating kindly the Indians 
who came to him which in this case was successful. It appeared as 
though he would settle in a valley; there was no good water supply 
which forced him to the neighboring uplands where metals of some 
value were found. He rested the army and founded the town of 
Almadén, naming a mayor and aldermen who remain unidentified 
because they were newcomers in the Audiencia of Guadalajara where 
the appointments were made. He found silver mines which have been 
dissipated as they no longer exist. Estates were built whose ruins can 
be seen. He founded a royal treasure house in the town of Ledén, 
naming as treasury deputy, Captain Diego de Montemayor and as agent 
Diego Ramirez de Barrio Nuevo. The mines were worked. . . 


Leén does not indicate the date for the settlement. One is 
1593, while others precisely designate May 6, 1585.5° Car- 
bajal testified before the Inquisition in 1589 that no minerals 
of value were exploited by him while in Coahuila.” 

And now we ultimately settle a town in the mines of Coahuila 
which I discovered and called Almadén (Monclova) at which latter 
place was built a royal treasure house for silver. There was found more 
than 2000 dollars worth and by my orders engineers have worked the 


area where they ought to find more than 50,000 dollars value in one 
year, and more if I were there. 


Then Carbajal returned to the city of Leén whose citizens 
had been augmented due to the productivity of the mines, 
making possible the profitable sale of Indians to Spaniards 
in other areas.** Jealousies had been aroused by the juris- 
dictional rights held by Don Luis and resulted in his being 
brought before the viceroy of New Spain. The latter de- 
cided, January 18, 1582, that Carbajal’s concessions were 
legal.5® By a cedula dated October 19, 1583, the Spanish king 
ordered him to supply additional details regarding his en- 
deavors which might apply to the prosecution of his under- 
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taking. In fact, Phillip II gave the governor aid until death 
overtook Carbajal and the pacification was suspended. 

Many of the long-time inhabitants of Saltillo, enemies of 
Carbajal, were the leading military officers and civil digni- 
taries of the town. They were convinced that he and his 
immediates dedicated themselves to mysterious practices. 
Don Luis had had several encounters with the viceroy at the 
outset of his conquest caused by jurisdictional rivalries, and 
even had to appear before the royal audiencia who returned 
a verdict in his favor.“ However, Lorenzo Suarez de Men- 
doza, Conde de Corufia, was the viceroy who was looking in- 
cessantly for a means of depriving Carbajal of his claim. He 
investigated his ancestry and was greatly aided by ecclesiastics 
whom Don Luis had brought from Huaxteca. They gave 
notice of the Inquisition. 

A judge left with a company of soldiers to take him prisoner. The 
judge passed through Tampico, and by this route arrived safely at the 
city of Leén, where Diego de Montemayor, seeing the orders they car- 
ried, left with them for Saltillo. There, guided by Captain Morlete, 
they went to the town of Almadén where seeing the orders they carried 
Carbajal allowed himself to be taken prisoner. He named Captain 
Gaspar Castafio de Sosa as lieutenant of the province, and then like an 


obedient and loyal vassal of his majesty and a Christian, for he has 


always been so considered he left for Mexico City with those who had 
come to take him. . . 


When Carbajal was seized at New Almadén he was accused 
of invading areas that were under the jurisdiction of the 
viceroy of New Spain and accused also of Jewish sympathies. 
No document has fixed the date of his apprehension, which 
must have been accomplished during 1589, according to the 
petition Carbajal submitted to the Inquisition narrating his 
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merits and services to the king.® Don Luis, in chains, was 
returned with the soldiers to Saltillo, whence he continued 
toward the capital of the viceroyalty. Upon his arrival in the 
city of Mexico he was not interned in the prison of the In- 
quisition, but was kept for some time in the Court jail. This 
indicates that the motive for his capture had taken root in 
the intrusions of viceregal jurisdiction which had been at- 
tributed to him by the viceroy and the governors of Nueva 
Galicia and Nueva Vizcaya, and occasioned by the enormous 
territory contained in his grant.® From his cell in the Court 
he was conducted to the Inquisition jail. There he under- 
went public penance. Don Luis de Carbajal recanted vehe- 
mently and was condemned, February 24, 1590, to leave the 
Indies, being banished therefrom for a period of six years. 
His sisters, nephews and nieces, and parents were reconciled 
upon the confiscation of their wealth.** Carbajal returned in 
1596 to testify in the process against his nephew, Luis de Car- 
bajal, el mozo, and was burned at the stake in the main square 
of Mexico City before the viceroy and auditors of the 
Audiencia in the same year. 

Following the apprehension of Luis de Carbajal by the 
Inquisition, Diego de Montemayor, the lieutenant governor 
of the new kingdom of Leédn, decided to depopulate the 
region. ‘The colonizers abandoned their estates and re- 
moved to the town of Saltillo where they found welcome 
refuge.”® The prohibitions forced upon them coupled with 
the persecutions of Carbajal and his family were the decisive 
factors." After 1591 nothing remained of Carbajal’s efforts 
in the new kingdom of Ledén, except the memory of the 
“tragic square.” 
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Order and its influence on the government of Canada, 

it is necessary to go back and, with the aid of such 
borrowed knowledge as can be acquired from encyclopedias, 
histories, newspapers, and periodicals learn something of the 
origin of the Order. 

No Canadian writer, it seems, has cared or dared to put 
on paper his complete reactions to the problem of Orangeism 
which has, through the years, flared up like an incendiary 
bomb to harass and exasperate the government, or, if he has 
been inclined to mention the activities of the Order, he has 
admitted the impossibility of an impartial recital. 

Andre Siegfried, author of The Race Question in Canada, 


Bon attempting to trace the activities of the Orange 


refrains from any direct reference to the Orange Order; 
instead, he divides all Canadians into just two camps—the 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics. The issue is there, 
but he does not bring it to the surface. 

The Loyal Orange Association takes its name from King 
William III who, as Prince of Orange, was invited by a 
coalition to come to England to accept the crown. The 


1. Louis P. Kribs in his preface to The Manitoba School Question (Toronto, 

1895): “I will not deny that as a Protestant and an Orangeman, having 
no sympathy with Separate Schools as schools, though desirous of allow- 
ing my fellow-subjects of the Roman Catholic faith every possible liberty 
of conscience and latitude of action, my desires may not have to some 
extent influenced my views as above expressed.” 
Review of Reviews, v. 14, September, 1896, p. 344: “Mr. Michael Mac- 
donagh contributes to the Contemporary Review (v. 70, August, 1896, 
pp. 215-31) an interesting historical sketch of the Orange Society. Mr. 
Macdonagh is not an Orangeman and his chronicle is not inspired by 
sympathy. It is, indeed, the work of an enemy whose antipathy to 
Orangemen seems to be almost as intense as the detestation with which 
Orangemen regard the pope.” 
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annual observance of July 12 is in remembrance of the Battle 
of the Boyne, fought by the forces under William against 
those of Roman Catholic James II at the Boyne River in Ire- 
land in 1690. This battle culminated in victory over ‘‘popery, 
slavery, knavery, brass money and wooden shoes.”? 

By 1798 the Orange Society had reached the dignity of a 
Grand Lodge. The only conditions of membership were 
that the applicants should be at least eighteen years of age 
and should be members of some Protestant church organiza- 
tion pledged to maintain the integrity of the British Empire 
and the Protestant constitution. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that every candidate for the Order was obliged to take 
an obligation enjoining toleration and good will to Roman 
Catholics. Eventually the Order was ruled out as illegal in 
England, and in 1813 in the House of Commons Mr. W. 
Wynne called attention to the illegal existence of Orange 
Lodges. He said they had originated in Ireland “at a time of 
great public tumult when rebellion raged, and civil security 
was endangered.”’® 

The Order has had lodges in Canada since the time of the 
War of 1812; and Canadian soldiers carried warrants and 
certificates of membership. Although Ogle R. Gowan has 
usually been considered the founder of Orangeism in Canada, 
Nicholas Flood Davin contends that Arthur Hopper was the 
real founder of the Order there. Born in 1784 in Roscrea, 
Ireland, Hopper migrated to Canada in 1812. While still in 
Dublin, however, he had taken his first degree, and, having 
served in subordinate offices, he occupied the chair as Deputy 
Grand Master of the County of Tipperary. Soon after his 
arrival in Montreal, Hopper and eight or ten others formed 
the first Orange Lodge opened in British North America. 


This was done under warrant from the Grand Lodge of Ire- 
2. Oscar Douglas Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Toronto, 
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land. “From such small beginnings . . . the present power- 
ful Orange Association has grown.”’* 

From the beginning of the Orange Order in Canada, opin- 
ion as to the caliber of the members and of their activities 
has been divided. The seat of the Order has always been 
Ontario, with its center in Toronto. 

During the rebellion of 1837 in Upper Canada (the 
present Province of Ontario) , Orangemen prevented William 
Lyon Mackenzie from speaking in public.”> William R. 
Lount wrote Mackenzie describing a visit to his old home, 
which he found plundered and his mother and all his family 
driven out by a band of “those blood-thirsty wretches, the 
Irish Orangemen, our beloved country’s Curse.” On the 
other hand, ‘‘old Tory Mayerhoffer,” earlier a Roman Catho- 
lic priest but during the rebellion a Church of England 
clergyman to the German settlers in Markham and Vaughn 
townships, “found the ‘Orange Boys’ his chief defenders. 
They alone were faithful and courageous,” and proceeding 
to the church “drove away the rebel guard” and broke open 
the doors, telling him to send word of any further trouble 
and they would oblige by hanging the offenders ‘‘on the first 
tree.’’® 

Ben Lett, of Dutch and Irish extraction, became identified 
with the Patriot cause because he was “furious at the injus- 
tice” of a group of Orangemen who fired at him near his 
home for refusing to join in an expedition to hunt down 
Mackenzie sympathizers.’* In Toronto, Orangemen were 
described as “no better than Organized Gangs of Drunken 
Ruffians.”’§ 

The Mirror, a Catholic organ, reported that the Catholics 
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had complained to Lord Durham “of the late Orange proces- 
sion in Toronto, and Durham promised to put down the sys- 
tem of Orangeism in the province. . . . Durham became 
convinced that the Orange Order was a disturbing force in 
the life of Upper Canada, and was being used particularly 
to defeat the free expression of opinion at the polls.’’® In his 
report to the Home Government, Durham wrote at length 
concerning the activities of the Orange Order in Canada, 
outlining the tactics of the members in procuring the election 
of their lodge brothers by violent and “riotous” means.!° 

In the summer of 1860 the Prince of Wales, afterward 
King Edward VII, made a visit to Canada under the guidance 
of the Duke of Newcastle. The Duke gave much offense by 
his refusal to allow the Orangemen of Upper Canada to take 
part in the welcome given the Prince. This action was a 
source of great annoyance and embarrassment to Mr. Mac- 
donald, not only as the leader of the Conservative party in 
Upper Canada but also as a member for Kingston, where the 
Orangemen were notedly enthusiastic in their demonstra- 
tions of loyalty to the Prince. The condition was that the 
Orangemen refrain from appearing in uniform and from 
carrying party emblems. In consequence of the refusal of 
the Lodge to agree to this condition, the steamer bearing the 
Royal party passed by the town. “Nor could the combined 
influence of the Governor-General and Mr. Cartier induce 
His Grace to repair what was designated at the time by the 
sympathizers with the Orange Societies as a ‘wanton 
insult.’ 

To understand how the Orange Order came to play an 
important role in the Red River Rebellion and its aftermath, 
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it is necessary to say something about the events which led 
up to the rebellion. 

By the time that the American Civil War broke out, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had lost control of the vast territory 
that had been granted it two hundred years earlier by the 
English king, Charles II. The Canadian government would 
have liked to acquire the territory without paying anything 
for it, and it is probable that they would have played a wait- 
ing game in the matter had it not been for the fact that reports 
were coming in to the effect that Americans felt that the 
northwest territory should be annexed to the United States. 
These reports spurred on the negotiations for the transfer of 
these lands to the Canadian government. 

But back in the Red River colony, the métis and the 
Indians were incensed at the thought that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was proposing to “sell them down the river.” They 
had grown up under the tutelage of the North West Com- 
pany’s representatives to believe that the land was theirs, and 
they strongly resented the proposed surveys and re-division 
of the land. 

The métis were aided and advised by the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the Red River territory. Bishop Taché bent his 
efforts toward keeping the peace, but other priests “threw the 
weight of their influence on the side of the half-breeds rather 
than upon that of Canada.” Incidentally, the white inhabi- 
tants of Red River were, for the most part, little interested 
in the proposed transfer. In the late summer of 1869 the 
half-breeds organized to oppose the transfer of Red River to 
the Dominion, and Louis Riel, a métis, assumed leadership. 
The “rebellion,” when it came, was settled without blood- 
shed, and would have faded quickly into history had it not 
been for the execution of an Orangeman from Ontario named 
Thomas Scott. 
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During the rebellion Riel had put in prison a number of 
Canadians. As soon as the provisional government was estab- 
lished, he released some of the prisoners, while others, includ- 
ing Scott, escaped. Upon joining their friends in the Lower 
Settlement, these men gathered together, and went to Fort 
Garry to effect the release of the men still in prison. Instead 
of accomplishing their aim, the men were taken prisoner, 
Scott among them. When Scott was brought to trial on 
March g three witnesses testified for the provisional govern- 
ment, but he was not allowed to call any witnesses in his 
defense. The verdict was that he was to be shot the next day. 
At twelve o'clock noon on March 4, 1870, Scott was executed. 

The charges brought against Scott—that he was guilty of 
disorderly conduct and had twice been involved in hostilities 
against the provisional government, had been abusive to his 
guards, and had incited the prisoners to insubordination— 
were hardly offenses demanding the death penalty. It is con- 
tended by some historians that these charges were only the 
excuse, not the reason. Scott’s death was a deliberate act of 
policy and political expediency. 

Although the excitement in the Red River colony calmed 
down immediately after Scott’s execution, the fires of sec- 
tarian and racial controversy in Ontario burst forth. Ontario 
saw only that an Ontario man, and an Orangeman at that, 
had been brutally murdered at the command of a French 
Catholic “rebel.” Quebec saw only a struggle for the asser- 
tion of just rights against scornful neglect. Both Liberals 
and Conservatives tried to turn to political gain the passions 
raised; and Macdonald’s apparent unwillingness to punish 
Riel made many enemies for the Macdonald government 
among the militant Orangemen of the province of Ontario.” 

When the North West delegates of the provisional govern- 
ment went to Ottawa, they were armed with a “List of Rights” 


13. Carl Wittke, A History of Canada (New York, 1941), pp. 204, 209. 
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which included a demand for amnesty to protect the half- 
breeds from the criminal proceedings arising out of the death 
of Thomas Scott. Opposing amnesty, fences and bill-boards 
of Toronto were decorated with such inflammatory placards 
as “Orangemen, is Brother Scott forgotten already?” and 
“Men of Ontario, shall Scott’s blood cry in vain for ven- 
geance?” ‘There were, of course, those who said that no good 
purpose was served by making Scott’s death an issue in local 
politics, and enmeshing legitimate provincial questions in the 
incidents of a revolt in Manitoba; but public feeling was 
roused, the Orangemen were in a vengeful temper, and it was 
natural that the Liberal politicians should try to take advan- 
tage of the unusual situation. 

As a matter of fact, the amnesty question “was the first 
serious racial controversy which the new Dominion was called 
upon to face, and with which, for national reasons, it was 
reluctant to grapple.” ’* When the question came up in the 
parliament at Ottawa, there were those who felt that amnesty 
should not be granted to those men responsible for Scott's 
death, while others felt that amnesty should be granted all 
offenders. At Red River popular sentiment favored a general 
amnesty; and a resolution was passed by the local legislature 
condemning Ontario’s interference in their affairs and asking 
parliament to settle the question. 

Macdonald as head of the government was in a quan- 
dary. The granting of amnesty would mean political suicide 
in Ontario; if he refused to grant it the traditional Conserva- 
tive hold on Quebec would be imperiled; while in either case 
the ties of Confederation would be subjected to a great strain. 
So the Dominion government tried to throw the burden on 
the Home Government; and for five years the matter dragged. 
Then in 1873 Macdonald’s government was defeated, and the 
problem was thrown in the lap of the Liberals who in turn 
were at a loss to know how to dispose of it. 

14. Stanley, op. cit., p. 145. 
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In the spring of 1874 Riel, who had been elected to the 
federal parliament, came to Ottawa, and appeared to sign the 
members’ register. —The Orange faction was not slow to act. 
Mackenzie Bowell, a leading Ontario Conservative and 
Grand Master of the Orange Order, “moved the expulsion 
of Riel as a fugitive from justice.” Riel left, but his going 
did not solve the amnesty question, which dragged on for 
several years. 

Disheartened by the failure of the government to grant 
amnesty following the first Riel Rebellion, and by the actions 
of the Canadians in surveying the land and depriving many 
people of their homes, the métis turned to the North West 
Territory, and established a colony at St. Laurent in the Sas- 
katchewan valley. It was there that the second Riel Rebel- 
lion for economic and racial survival took place. 

Riel was called back from Montana to head the agitation 
for a provisional government. Following the precedent of 
1869 at Red River, he arrested, among others, the Indian 
agent and two other federal men to be held as hostages. The 
next step was the formation of a provisional government. 
Not long after, Riel began planning to resort to arms; and 
soon the Indians were fighting in a general massacre of the 
white people of the region. The people of Eastern Canada 
paid no attention to the reports coming in until they were 
startled by the news that the Mounted Police had been 
defeated in an encounter with the métis and Indians. The 
date was March 27, 1885. The government then acted 
promptly, summoning troops from every province in the 
Dominion to proceed to the Northwest. On May 15 Riel was 
taken prisoner, and on July 2, with the surrender of the 
Indian leader, Big Bear, the rebellion was ended. Riel was 
tried on the charge of treason, and sentenced to be hanged. 

In some ways the Second Riel Rebellion contributed to 
15. Skelton, op. cit., v. 1, p. 196. 
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national unity, but this gain was offset by the development 
of bitter racial and religious antagonism between the French 
and English-speaking people of Canada. The English Cana- 
dians recollected that the rebellion had been led by the 
French Catholic rebel, the murderer of the Ontario Orange- 
man, Thomas Scott. ‘The French Canadians in Quebec 
regarded Riel as the leader in the struggle against English 
domination and political oppression. The newspapers, 
depending on which side of the controversy they were listed, 
either protested or approved the sentence. Passion mounted 
on each side until the very foundations of the federal union 
were threatened. In September, the Orange Sentinel hinted 
at the break up of the Confederation. Edward Blake, now 
Leader of the Opposition, accused the government of crimi- 
nal negligence and responsibility for the rebellion. Mac- 
donald answered with tu quoque, accusing Blake of gratui- 
tously furnishing a brief for the counsel for Louis Riel, and 
stating that the whole object was to make a case against the 
Government rather than to secure justice for the Northwest. 

This second rebellion destroyed the supremacy of the 
Conservative party in the Province of Quebec as the popular 
tide turned to the Liberal party; and the Liberals in Ontario 
turned to the Conservative party. The whole course of 
Canadian politics was changed. Previously, Macdonald had 
relied upon the unnatural alliance of the Orangemen and the 
Roman Catholics of Quebec. As a matter of fact, in his 
cabinet were Mackenzie Bowell, the Grand Master of the 
Orange Order, and Sir Hector Langevin, the Ultramontane 
leader of the French Catholics. Under the stress of the Riel 
agitation this alliance broke down. Macdonald was faced 
with the alternative of pardoning Riel in order to retain the 
support of the French Catholics, or of allowing the law to 
take its course to please the Orangemen. Macdonald believed 
that Riel was twice guilty of rebellion, but “by throwing in 
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his lot with Ontario, he practically wrecked the French Con- 
servative party and threw an outraged French Canada into 
the arms of Mercier and Laurier.” 1¢ 

Following Riel’s execution, a great public meeting was 
held in Montreal at which no less than thirty-seven speakers 
addressed the crowd. Mercier, a Liberal, began his speech 
by deploring the death of Riel who, he said, had been sacri- 
ficed to the fanaticism of the Orangemen. He urged every- 
one to join in a common effort to overthrow Macdonald's 
government at Ottawa. The outcome of this mass meeting 
was the birth of the National party with Mercier at the head. 
This new party was short lived, however, because men real- 
ized that those who had been political opponents for years 
could not suddenly become brothers, and that an exclusively 
French party would result in an exclusively English party, 
and race would be pitted against race, and creed against 
creed. The three French Canadians in the Macdonald cabi- 
net realized this, and in spite of criticism continued to sup- 
port the Conservative party. Their action prevented the real 
formation of a National party. 

In the Ottawa Parliament there were long debates from 
both sides, deploring or defending Riel’s execution. One 
speaker accused the Government of “casting dice over Riel’s 
body and then finally yielding to Orange pressure.” But 
after the debates were over the Government, “supported by 
a large number of Ontario Liberals, was sustained.” 1" 

For many a year the disposition of the Jesuits’ Estates 
had been a thorny question with which few politicians had 
cared to meddle. In the early days of New France the Society 
had acquired much real property. Then the Jesuits through- 
out the world fell upon evil days, and after the British Con- 
quest of Canada proposals were made to suppress the Order 
and confiscate the estates. When the last surviving member 
16. Stanley, op. cit., p. 395. 

17. Ibid., p. 402. 
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in Canada died in 1800 the Crown took title and control of 
the estates ‘“‘as recompense for military service.” In 1831 the 
estates, still segregated, were conveyed as a trust to the 
province of Canada for purposes of education; with Confed- 
eration they passed to Quebec. In time the Jesuits came 
back, the Pope raised the ban, and Jesuit schools were estab- 
lished in Canada. As soon as their position was more assured, 
the Jesuits began to push their claims to the old estates, only 
to be told by the ministers of state that the question was closed. 

When Honore Mercier became premier he faced the 
issue, determined to settle the question. As a result, an act 
was introduced into the legislature in June, 1888, whereby a 
sum of $400,000 was to be paid to ecclesiastical authorities in 
the province in return for a complete renunciation of any 
further claims. “The bill passed with scarcely a ripple of dis- 
sent,” and “not a vote was cast against it.” But “the calm 
did not long continue.” The newspapers in Quebec and 
Toronto wrote editorials, and “Orange lodges passed fiery 
resolutions; . . . Ontario’s demand for disallowance rang as 
loud as Quebec’s outcry against the hanging of Riel.’ 

In the eyes of the Ontario Orangemen, the passage of the 
bill was new evidence of what they ‘‘called ‘papal aggression’ 
in Canadian affairs; in their eyes the law violated the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State, and amounted to 
an endowment of a secret papal society. . . . Ontario clam- 
ored for disallowance.” !® But the bill stood. 

The Manitoba School Question, a most important 
problem, was for six years the storm center of Canadian 
politics. It was not just a local issue; it affected the whole 
country. It was an echo of the storms that had raged over 
Riel and the settlement of the Jesuit estates. 

Shortly after the province was formed, the government 
of Manitoba established a school system on the model of 
18. Skelton, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 385, 386. 

19. Wittke, op. cit., p. 233. 
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Quebec; that is, a dual system—a Protestant section and a 
Roman Catholic section. The reason was that in the begin- 
ning a large percentage of the population in Manitoba was 
French and Roman Catholic, and it was natural to follow the 
Quebec example. But as time passed hundreds of Protestant 
English-speaking people from Ontario came west to settle. 
There was no such movement of French Roman Catholics 
from the province of Quebec. By 1890 the balance in popv- 
lation between Protestants and Catholics was reversed, and 
the French speaking Roman Catholics found themselves in 
the minority. The Orange factor availed itself of every 
opportunity to denounce all forms of sectarian education in 
any part of the province, and there was a strong feeling that 
the dual system of schools was no longer necessary and not 
desirable. The system was declared wasteful, and the 
province could have a better and more efficient school system 
if there was only one. The result of this agitation was a 
reform in the Manitoba legislature abolishing the dual school 
system and establishing one system to which all children 
must go—a non-sectarian system of schools. At the same time 
the position of French as an official language was abolished. 

At once a storm of protest arose in the French Roman 
Catholic ranks. Then in 1891 Sir John Macdonald died, and 
was succeeded by Sir John Abbott, who retained his place in 
the Upper House, and left the task of managing the Com- 
mons to Sir John Thompson, a Roman Catholic convert from 
Protestantism. Abbott was in office only a short time, and 
was succeeded by Sir John Thompson, who retained Macken- 
zie Bowell and also appointed Clarke Wallace, the head of 
the Orange Order in Canada, as comptroller of Customs and 
Inland Revenue. 

The most serious problem facing Sir John Thompson 
was the settlement of the Manitoba School question. For 
one thing, the Orange Order in Manitoba and throughout 
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Canada was antagonistic to state recognition and state sup- 
port of sectarian—and more particularly, Roman Catholic 
—institutions. The question was still unsettled in December, 
1894, when Sir John suddenly died, and Mackenzie Bowell 
became premier. 

The Manitoba School question now became the football 
of politics. The English speaking population opposed the 
French element, the Protestants fought the Catholics, and the 
Liberals worked to develop the situation to a point where 
they could drive the Conservatives from power. One of the 
leading issues of the election of 1896 was the school question, 
and when the final returns were in they showed that the Con- 
servative party had gone down to defeat. 

When the Liberal party took over, the cabinet’s first task 
was to settle the Manitoba School question because, until this 
was accomplished, there could be no peace. Speaking on the 
question, Laurier, the new premier and a French Catholic, 
said: “ ... Isaynow . . . and would repeat on every plat- 
form in Ontario, nay every Orange Lodge throughout the 
land, that the Catholic minority has been subjected to a most 
infamous tyranny.’*° It was Laurier who solved the question 
on this basis: There should be no separate schools, but pro- 
vision should be made for the separation of students accord- 
ing to their religion in such a manner that, if desired, the 
parents of either group could have religious instruction by 
their own clergy for their children in schools, and provision 
was also made for teaching languages other than English. 
Half an hour in each day was reserved for religious instruc- 
tion if the parents wished to send one of their clergy to the 
school. Also, Protestants and Catholics were to be separated 
so that they might receive instruction from their own clergy. 

Approval of this settlement war far from unanimous. As 
usual, extremes met. The Grand Lodge of Manitoba 
20. Skelton, op. cit., v. 1, p. 456. 
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denounced the settlement as a betrayal of the national schools 
and as an insidious recognition of denominational pre- 
tensions; while leaders of the French Canadian Conservatives 
of Manitoba declared it a wholesale and disgraceful surrender 
of the rights of the minority. But “it was in Ontario, as 
might have been anticipated, that the chief outcry arose. 
Orange Lodges denounced the measure as reactionary, iniq- 
uitous, insidious, vicious.” 4 

In the general elections of October, 1908, the Conserva- 
tives devoted much of their energy to exposing the scandals 
in the government service. The Liberals had been in power 
for a number of years, and there were ugly charges of ineffi- 
ciency, graft, and corruption. The Orange Sentinel circu- 
lated a pamphlet, “The Duty of the Hour,” urging all Orange- 
men to vote against the Laurier candidates and clerical 
ascendancy. 

In 1912, the Ontario Department of Education issued 
Regulation 17, an order which was intended to enforce the 
teaching of English and eliminate French in the schools. It 
was tied up with the Orangemen and also the internal fight 
between the Irish and the French. Many bilingual schools 
were closed; and disorder and strikes occurred. In 1916, two 
teachers in one of Ottawa’s schools were dismissed because 
of the bilingual controversy. In Ottawa a French Canadian 
newspaper cried out against ““Prussianism and Barbarity” 
toward the French minority, while the Ontario Orangemen 
retorted in kind. The Nationalist group of Quebec were 
inclined to make this Ontario question a national issue; and 
the churches of Quebec took up collections to help the 
“wounded of Ontario.” Bourassa, leader of the Nationalist 
group, attacked the Conservative and Liberal parties with 
equal vigor. This bilingual controversy, however, was a 
language dispute rather than a religious dispute. Instead of 


21. Ibid., v. 2, p. 229. 
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emphasizing their war against popery, the Orangemen were 
turning their efforts against the French Canadians. 

Then came 1914 and the beginning of World War I. It 
was noticed that while men of English ancestry quickly vol- 
unteered, the French Canadians seemed reluctant to “join 
up.” There were several reasons for the failure of the French 
Canadians to respond quickly to the call for help. One was 
geography; another, religion; another, the history of France; 
and another was the fact that most French Canadians marry 
early and so have family responsibilities while their English 
Canadian contemporaries are still bachelors. The Conserva- 
tive party, many of whose members were Orangemen, began 
agitation for conscription as the only fair way to make sure 
that all men of draft age would do their duty. When the 
conscription bill was introduced, Sir Robert Borden, the 
premier, invited Laurier, the leader of the Liberals, to join 
him in forming a union government to impose conscription 
on the whole country. But Laurier feared that if he endorsed 
conscription his party would be split and many would join 
either the Conservative group or the extreme Nationalists 
under Bourassa, who said that the conflict in Europe was not 
Canada’s responsibility. The bill was passed in 1917, but 
conscription wrecked the Liberal party, and ruined what was 
left of the Conservative party. 

During the last week of July, 1919, the nineteenth annual 
convention of the Supreme Grand Lodge of the Orange 
Order in British North America took place in the city of Ot- 
tawa. Over two thousand lodges were represented, and the 
resolutions adopted marked a very significant departure in the 
annals of the Orange organization. Three facts stood out in 
relief as a consequence of the lengthy deliberations of the 
delegates; the reélection of the Supreme Grand Master, the 
attaching of the Order to one particular political party, and 
the extraordinary attitude assumed in regard to the Irish 
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question. According to the charter of the Orange Order, the 
objects of the Association were mutual benefit, fraternal 
coéperation, patriotic endeavor, and the protection and 
propaganda of Protestantism. It had always held itself free 
to support for the time being any political policy that agreed 
with their own special aims; but by the resolution passed at 
this convention, “instead of being an independent factor in 
the great political struggles of the Dominion, “it would be 
considered “‘merely an auxiliary of one party.” ?? 

In the election of 1926 the Nationalists, of which Henri 
Bourassa was still the fiery leader, continued to denounce 
the Conservatives as the “Tory-Orange clique,’ and promised 
to support the Liberals rather than vote for “the men who 
have been the most ardent and the most stubborn in making 
us drink the cup of the Great War to the dregs.” 

Of late years the picture of Orangeism in Canada has 
become somewhat blurred, probably because of the rise and 
evolution of various other factions, but the Order is still 
alive, and we note an editorial of 1943 entitled “The Real 


Meaning of the Ontario Elections” which makes this signifi- 


é 


cant statement: . . the environmental influence of the 
Tory-Orange-Imperialist Toronto still works in a powerful 
and mysterious way. . . .””8 


22. The Review, v. 1, No. 15, August 23, 1919. 
23. The Canadian Forum, v. 23, September, 1943. 





News Notes 


MH 
Beta: University of Pittsburgh 


Beta celebrated the 25th anniversary of the founding of Phi Alpha 
Theta with a very successful regional conference, with Dr. John W. 
Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh acting as chairman. Mr. Donald 
B. Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, took charge of the conference 
round-table discussion. Dr. Cleven, national honorary president, made 
the anniversary address at the dinner on Friday evening, April 26. 

A very fine event of Beta was the tea given at the beautiful home of 
Dr. and Mrs. John W. Oliver, July 19, when about 100 guests came. 
Mr. Fred Lissfelt gave a delightful talk on American Folk Music, with 
Mrs. Lissfelt singing many of the songs discussed. 

Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven has located in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
where he is teaching in the Florida Military Academy. Members of 
Beta feel assured that Dr. Cleven’s students will profit under his 
scholarly direction. 

Beta elected officers in June. They are: Professor Demas Barnes, 
president; Pearl E. Wagner, president elect; Dorothy English, treasurer; 
and Anna Brown Hopper, historian. 

Dr. George B. Hatfield has retired as professor of ancient history 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Professor Demas Barnes and Pearl E. Wagner made a trip to the 
regional anniversary meeting at Gettysburg College on October 11. 
Mr. Donald B. Hoffman presided, and Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh acted 
as a very genial host. On Saturday, October 11, he guided us over the 
Gettysburg battlefield, and for the first time we felt that we understood 
something of this famous battle. 

Dr. Oliver and Professor Barnes recently gave addresses at Slippery 
Rock Teachers College. Also, Prof. Barnes spoke before the Pittsburgh 
College club, on October 11, on “Great Britain and International Affairs 
in the World Today.” Professor Robert D. Gregg of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology spoke before the Young Men’s and Women’s Hebrew 
Association of Pittsburgh on April 23 on “Peace Problems of the Far 
East.” 

One of Beta’s members active among the Women’s clubs, Mrs. 
Dorothy W. Drummond, was elected president of the Carnegie College 


club of Carnegie, Pennsylvania. We know Dorothy will make it a very 
successful year. 


Zeta: Ohio State University 


Dr. William Fiske, graduate assistant at Ohio State, has now joined 
the department of history at Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
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Dr. Frederick W. Adrian, formerly instructor at Ohio State, has ac- 
cepted an associate professorship in history at the Municipal University 
of Omaha. 

Lloyd Brown, formerly graduate assistant at Ohio State, has joined 
the department of history at Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Miss Martha Hoskins, B.A. 1946, entered dramatic school on Cape 
Cod, and is now a member of the Boston Stock Co. She was active in 
Browning Dramatic Society at Ohio State, being president of the organ- 
ization in her senior year. 

Robert F. Florstedt, M.A. at Ohio State, 1942, is now specializing 
in Latin American history at the University of Texas. 


Kappa: Muhlenberg College 


The Kappa Chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, located at Muhlenberg 
College in Allentown, Pennsylvania, held its initial meeting of the 
semester on Thursday evening, October 10, in the office of Dr. James 
Edgar Swain, head of the college history department. Plans were out- 
lined for the semester’s activities. 

President Philip I. Mitterling was delegated to attend the regional 
conference of the national fraternity, held at Gettysburg College, 
October 11 and 12. 

One of the chief activities of the group will be to send members to 
meetings of the Foreign Policy Association, held monthly throughout 
the winter in Philadelphia. Tentative plans were made to send repre- 
sentatives to the first of these discussions on November g, when the 
featured speaker is to be John Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Regular chapter meetings during the year will deal with discussions 
of seemingly insignificant phases of history and with the lesser known 
personalities of history. 

New brothers will be initiated on November 14, at the next meet- 
ing of the chapter. At that time the chapter will regain and probably 
exceed its pre-war number of members, due to the large total of quali- 
fied students on the campus. 

Frank H. Reisner is now working for the War Assets Administration 
and doing free-lance writing, mostly for radio. 


Chi: University of California 


Chi chapter, University of California, was reorganized October 7, 
1946. Welcomed back were members who had become affiliated with 
the society since its inauguration in 1938 until its suspension in 1942. 
Among those identified were Frederick Cox, Robert Gilmore, Jack Gold- 
mann, C. Norman Guice, Ralph Haskins, Richard Hostetter, Brigham 
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Madsen, Andrew Malosemoff, George Romani, Leo Shoob, Lewis Wetz- 
ler, and Donald Worcester. James Ferguson King, one of the charter 
members, is an assistant professor of Hispanic American history on the 
Berkeley campus. The presence of Dr. George P. Hammond, professor 
of history and director of the Bancroft Library, has given added impetus 
to the revival of the chapter which he installed eight years ago. A 
quorum of those present at the October meeting elected Robert Gil- 
more, president, and Jack Goldmann, secretary-treasurer. An initiation 
banquet has been scheduled November 15, 1946, at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley. The chapter wishes to acknowledge its appreciation 
to Professor Walton Bean who was custodian and acting corresponding 
secretary during the years 1943-1946. 

Dr. C. Gregory Crampton, now at the University of Utah, taught in 
the summer sessions at Northwestern University. 

Dr. Philip W. Powell, of Northwestern University, taught in sum- 
mer session at the University of California, as did Dr. James H. Shideler, 
now at the University of California branch at Davis, California. 

Dr. James Cunningham has accepted a position in the history depart- 
ment of Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Psi: Kent State University 


One of the tragedies of the La Salle Hotel fire in Chicago was the 
death of Dorothy Swoboda and her mother. 


Omega: Gettysburg College 


The chapter received a fine inspiration in beginning its new year’s 
activity through the entertainment on October 11 and 12 of the Regional 
Conference of chapters in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York. Five of the chapters of the area sent representatives and the 
Beta chapter sent a delegation of visitors. Problems of general interest 
were given careful consideration; and enthusiasm for the 25th Anni- 
versary Convention was stimulated. The delegates assisted in the initia- 
tion of the following new members of Omega: Gerard Borstel, Dorothy 
Garis, Elizabeth Ann Simons, George E. Stauffer, and James R. Sullivan. 
Present at the conference were Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary- 
treasurer, George D. Harmon, member of the editorial board of THE 
Historian, and Robert Fortenbaugh, national councillor. 

Three other persons, already elected but not able to be at the initia- 
tion during the conference, will be initiated in the near future. They 
are G. Richard Ridinger, Harry E. Rowland, and Richard C. Wolf, 
member of the history teaching staff. 

Charles H. Glatfelter and Charles George, members of the chapter 
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last year, have begun their graduate work in history at Johns Hopkins 
and Princeton Universities, respectively. McCurtis Allison, now a stu- 
dent at the local theological seminary, is an assistant in the history de- 
partment at Gettysburg. Robert W. Rhoads, Class of 1941, is now an 
assistant instructor in the history department at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he has begun his work toward the doctorate. 

Dr. Dunning Idle has been promoted to the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor of History at Gettysburg College. 

Omega continued its tradition of closing the year with a picnic and 
historical tour in May when it visited the Glatfelter Park, site of the 
ancestral home of the Glatfelter Clan in America. 

Howard J. McCarney, Class of 1942, has returned to the campus as 
secretary of the Student Christian Association and instructor in Bible 
History. 


Alpha Alpha: Lehigh University 


It is a pleasure to record the promotion of Dr. George D. Harmon 
to the headship of the department of history and government at Lehigh. 


Alpha Beta: College of Wooster 


Lilamay Walkden, president of Alpha Beta, 1945-46, has started gra- 
duate work at the School of Advanced International Studies, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Alpha Delta: Marquette University 


Program plans for the year was the important topic discussed when 
members of Alpha Delta gathered on October 20 for the first meeting 
of the fall semester. Tentative plans were made for a series of lectures 
on the United Nations and its accomplishments. The regular meeting 
date will continue to be the third Sunday evening of each month. 

Officers for the current school year are, Margaret Kotze, president; 
Eileen Torphy, vice president and historian; Gladys Caughlin, secretary; 
and Eugene Petersen, treasurer. Reverend Raphael N. Hamilton, S. J., 
is faculty adviser. 

Charles Argast is continuing graduate work at Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Alpha Mu: College of the City of New York 


At our first regular initiation, on June 21, four new members were 
welcomed into the chapter; they are Professor B. W. Diffie, Dr. S. I. 
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Pomerantz, Mr. A. Blum, and Mr. S. Lowe. Dr. Diffie, whose book, 
Latin American Civilization: Colonial Period, had just been published, 
delivered a talk on some of the very fascinating aspects of Latin Ameri- 
can history; and Mr. H. Schwartz read a paper on “Francois de la Noue” 
as a social critic. 

Dr. Nelson P. Mead, faculty adviser, officially represented the College 
of the City of New York at the inauguration of the first woman presi- 
dent of Vassar College on October 11. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Andrew J. Townsend, contributor of ““The Myth of 
Isolation in American History,” is dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at the University of Toledo as well as pro- 
fessor of history. 
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